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THE SCHWEITZERIAN HERESY 
By Gorpon SUTHERLAND 


. we must not demand of Tragedy any and every kind of 
pleasure, but only that which ts proper to it. 
Aristotle, ‘ Poetics ’. 


I 


Amonc the great classics of musical scholarship Albert Schweitzer’s 
‘J. S. Bach ’ is unique in its influence upon contemporary esthetic 
thought. Schweitzer’s exposition of Bach’s esthetic is accepted by 
most musicians to-day as the established, unshakable truth. It is 
The Orthodox Creed. 

To be sure, very few even of the most devout Schweitzerians 
believe in the verbal inspiration of Schweitzer’s gospel. Criticisms 
are freely made. Among other things, it is commonly said that in 
Schweitzer’s thought itself there are certain contradictions ; that 
his writing is often inexact, confused and confusing ; that in his 
application of the basic doctrine to the interpretation of specific 
compositions he is sometimes too personal, sometimes far-fetched ; 
and that he goes too far in his predication of the systematic use of 
symbolical motives. The Faithful, however, believe that these are 
relatively minor weaknesses which do not invalidate the whole 
esthetic but merely call for the revision of its formulation by some- 
one who will reason more closely, write with mére precision and 
interpret specific compositions with more restraint. 

I find this general profession of adherence to Schweitzer’s doc- 
trine to be more of a tribute to the persuasiveness of his writing 
than to its clarity or to the exactness of the analysis to which its 
readers have subjected it ; for actually, in spite of their professions 
of faith, most Schweitzerians do not accept the fundamentals of the 
doctrine while rejecting certain unimportant details. Rather, 
without realizing just what it is that they do, they accept certain 
details and reject, perforce, the fundamental doctrine. They reject 
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the doctrine because in its basic assumptions and its more important 
implications it is diametrically opposed to the deepest exsthetic 
convictions of virtually ali musicians, including the professed 
Schweitzerians. 

An explanation of this paradox is simple enough : in addition 
to those inconsistencies, contradictions, confusions and ambiguities 
which his followers readily admit, Schweitzer’s statement of his creed 
is overlaid with such a profusion of illustration and interrupted by so 
many digressions that its essential outline is blurred and becomes 
clear only when his whole treatment of Bach’s esthetic is subjected 
to critical scrutiny : but such criticism tends to be inhibited by the 
respect amounting almost to awe with which every musician must 
regard Schweitzer’s amazing knowledge. I share this respect for 
Schweitzer’s erudition. I gladly confess, also, my portion of the 
debt of gratitude which all musicians owe him for the wealth of 
information which his work on Bach has made easily accessible and 
for the many illuminating comments it contains. Nevertheless, 
since I believe that his esthetic is not only false but pernicious, 
since I am convinced that for many listeners it stands in the way of 
the fullest and deepest understanding and enjoyment of Bach, I am 
obliged to point out what appear to me to be its fallacies. 


The more important elements of Schweitzer’s esthetic creed are : 


(1) that fundamentally there are not several separate arts ; 
rather, there is only one art—the universal art ; 

(2) that the apparently separate arts are all symbolical ; that 
within certain limitations any one of them may be chosen to sym- 
bolize a given subject ; and that it is a matter of secondary import- 
ance which external means of symbolism or “ expression ’’—tone, 
word, colour—is used in a particular work of art ; 


(3) that the nature of a given work of art is determined neither 
by its subject nor by its means of symbolism but rather by the way 
in which it views its subject ; that all individual works of art will 
fall into one of two classes—the class in which the subject is sym- 
bolized or represented as it exists at a given moment, and the class 
in which the subject is represented as it evolves ; 


(4) that music may represent its subject in either of these ways, 
but that music’s power of representation 1s so limited that its essential 
nature is to suggest the subject rather than to portray it clearly ; 


(5) that, since any work of art is essentially merely a symbol of 
its subject, and since music’s power of symbolism or representation 
is inherently weak and vague, the chief esthetic problem of music 

, is to overcome this weakness so far as may be possible and to achieve 
the utmost attainable clarity of suggestion ; this, moreover, implies 
that the composer must exclude those subjects which cannot be 
intelligibly represented (i.¢. suggested) by music ; 


(6) that Bach himself subscribed to this esthetic ; and, conse- 
n quently, that when he was faced with a conflict between beauty of 
tonal organization and clarity of representation, he quite rightly 
sacrificed beauty to representation. 
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Limitation of space prevents the treatment in this paper of many 
of the questions which may be raised concerning the Schweitzerian 
creed. I cannot attempt to compare it with formulations of the 
Bach esthetic by such scholars as Spitta, Pirro, Parry and Terry. 
I cannot endeavour to separate those parts of it which Schweitzer 
appears to offer as his own beliefs from those which he definitely 
attributes to Bach ; however, this is relatively unimportant since 
Schweitzer evidently regards his own esthetic and Bach’s as being 
identical, at least in relation to Bach’s works. Neither am I con- 
cerned with the important question whether Schweitzer is correct 
in attributing any of this esthetic to Bach.) Nor am I concerned 
with the minor inadequacies of Schweitzer’s formulation of the 
esthetic. Finally, although I believe that Schweitzer has erected 
upon a foundation of dubious metaphysic a structure of deplorable 
illogic, I am not primarily attacking his aesthetic upon the ground 
of abstract reason. Rather, I am concerned chiefly with just three 
matters : establishing clearly from Schweitzer’s own writings the 
essential nature of his esthetic and pointing out its more obvious 
implications ; showing that this esthetic is not only demonstrably 
false in the light of common experience but also incompatible with 
the convictions of most musicians and music-lovers in regard to the 
art; and showing that it would be of the greatest harm to any 
composer who attempted to put it into practice, and is either the 
cause or the result of an impoverished musical experience on the 
part of any listener who takes it seriously. 


II 


Although Schweitzer is nowhere as explicit as he might have 
been if he had been writing a complete esthetic philosophy for 
esthetic philosophers, it is perfectly obvious that the intellectual basis 
of his creed is his belief in the existence of that complex which he 
calls the universal art’. He writes : 


Every artistic idea is complex in quality until the moment when 
it finds definite expression. . . . Art in itself is neither painting nor 


() Actually I believe that the evidence of Bach’s music itself is that there is no such 
** musical language ” as that which Schweitzer finds in it and from which he deduces 
the “ esthetic of Bach”, and that he finds such a “ language "’ only by ignoring much 
of the evidence and misinterpreting the rest. Moreover, in the study which I am now 
making of eighteenth-century Affektenlehre, and in modern discussions of it by Goldschmidt, 
Schering, Frotscher, Kretzschmar and others, I have discovered no evidence of the 
existence of any Lehre dealing with a system similar to Schweitzer’s hypothecated musical 
language of Bach. If such an Affektenlehre did exist in the eighteenth century, such pro- 
minent theorists of that time as Werckmeister, Mattheson, Krause, Scheibe and Marpurg 
not only disagreed with many of its essential principles but were entirely ignorant of it, 
if one may judge from their complete silence in relation to it. This question, however, 
must be the subject of another study, In the present paper I am content to take the 
position that if Bach was a Schweitzerian, he too was a heretic. 

(®) Still less, of course, am I concerned with the accuracy of the English translation, 
since I am not attempting to evaluate Schweitzer’s place in the history of esthetic philo- 
sophy but rather am attacking his esthetic as it is actually current in the English-speaking 
countries, i.¢. in Ernest Newman's translation. Actually, Newman is very faithful to the 
original, If he has any bias at all, it would appear to be in the direction of moderating 
some of Schweitzer’s more startling statements, 
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poetry nor music, but an act of creation in which all three 
co-operate. 

In every true artistic perception there come into action all the 
feelings and ideas of which a man is capable.“ 

We classify the arts according to the material they use. . . . This, 
however, is a purely external division. In reality, the material in 
which the artist expresses himself is a secondary matter." 

The part of a work of art that is perceptible by the senses is in 
reality only the intermediator between two active efforts of the 
imagination. . . . No artistic speech is the adequate expression of 
what it represents ; its vital force comes from what is unspoken 
in it. . . 

In this way [i.. through the active effort of the imagination] 
there comes into painting, in the place of the naive “ This is "’, the 
noteworthy “ This signifies *’ of artistic speech. 

Should we not call [Heine], from the standpoint of “ the uni- 
versal art’, the most inspired painter among the lyric poets 


This idea of a universal art is an old one. It goes back at least 
as far as the Renaissance, where it is found in the neo-classical 
attempts to re-interpret the Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines of 
the place of imitation in the arts.” Musicians are most familiar 
with it in Wagner's formulation, which, in spite of certain points of 
similarity, differs in important respects from that of Schweitzer.” 

Schwettzer’s postulation of a universal art appears to be made 
on the bass of two which he holes lhe first is that is 
mppossible to dimociate the activities of the various senses 


{he more important elements or Schweitzer s esthetic creed are: 


1) that fundamentally there are not several separate arts ; 


rather, there is only one art—the universal art ; 

(2} that the apparently separate arts are all symbolical ; that 
within certain ipmitations anv one of them may be chosen to sym- 
hotize a viven subject : and that it 1s a matter of secondary uw iport- 


word, colour—is used in a particular work of art ; 


(3) that the nature of a given work of art is determined neither 
by its subject nor by its means of symbolism but rather by the way 
in which it views its subject ; that all individual works of art will 
fall into one of two classes—the class in which the subject is sym- 
bolized or represented as it exists at a given moment, and the class 
in which the subject is represented as it evolves ; 


(4) that music may represent its subject in either of these ways, 
but that music’s power of representation is so limited that its essential 
nature is to suggest the subject rather than to portray it clearly ; 


(5) that, since any work of art is essentially merely a symbol of 
its subject, and since music’s power of symbolism or representation 
is inherently weak and vague, the chief esthetic problem of music 
is to overcome this weakness so far as may be possible and to achieve 
the utmost attainable clarity of suggestion ; this, moreover, implies 
that the composer must exclude those subjects which cannot be 
intelligibly represented (i.e. suggested) by music ; 


(6) that Bach himself subscribed to this xsthetic ; and, conse- 
quently, that when he was faced with a conflict between beauty of 
tonal organization and clarity of representation, he quite rightly 
sacrificed beauty to representation. 
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material capable of receiving symbolical treatment is, with certain 
limitations, common to all the arts) ; and that the medium used 
in the symbolism is a secondary matter. A painting for Schweitzer 
is not something which is, but something which signifies. It is not 
merely an organization of line and colour. It is not even a mere 
direct representation of some natural object. Rather, it becomes a 
work of art only as the viewer perceives it as the representation of a 
natural object and goes on from that recognition to exercise his 
imagination concerning the object : 


. . » anyone who is not fascinated by the most ordinary paintin 
of a pine wood—hearing the infinite distant symphonies of the _~ 
sweeping over the tree-tops—sees only as half a man, i.¢. not as an 


artist. 
Again, to Hanslick’s statement : 
It is aesthetically a matter, of indifference .. . if Beethoven 


worked upon definite subjects in every one of his compositions ; we 
do not know these subjects; therefore, so far as the work is con- 
cerned, they do not exist. It is the work alone that lies before us, 
without any commentary ; and just as the jurist ignores everything 
that is not embodied in acts and deeds, so nothing exists for the 
a@sthetic judgment that lies outside the work of art’ 


Schweitzer rephes 
This is untrue. COdcrtainty only the pore lies before Bat 
this is only the Wieregivyph, m which are recorded the emotional 
qualities of the visions of the concrete mmagmation. This reg 
appeal perpetually to the fancy of the hearer. transdate 


art: and showmg that « would be of the greatest harm to any 
composer who attempted to put it into practice, and is either the 
cause or the result of an impoverished musical experience on the 
part of any listener who takes it seriously. 


Although Schwei! ez is nowhere us explicit as he mig 
been if he had been writing a complete xsthetic philosophy for 
zsthetic philosophers, it is perfectly obvious that the intellectual basis 
of his creed is his belief in the existence of that complex which he 
calls ** the universal art’. He writes : 


Every artistic idea is complex in quality until the moment when 
it finds definite expression. . . . Art in itself is neither painting nor 


() Actually I believe that the evidence of Bach’s music itself is that there is no such 
** musical language " as that which Schweitzer finds in it and from which he deduces 
the “ esthetic of Bach ”, and that he finds such a “ language " only by ignoring much 
of the evidence and misinterpreting the rest. Moreover, in the study which I am now 
making of eighteenth-century Affektenlehre, and in modern discussions of it by Goldschmidt, 
Schering, Frotscher, Kretzschmar and others, I have discovered no evidence of the 
existence of any Lehre dealing with a system similar to Schweitzer’s hypothecated musical 
language of Bach. If such an Affekteniehre did exist in the eighteenth century, such pro- 
minent theorists of that time as Werckmeister, Mattheson, Krause, Scheibe and Marpurg 
not only disagreed with many of its essential principles but were entirely ignorant of it, 
if one may judge from their complete silence in relation to it. This question, however, 
must be the subject of another study. In the present paper | am content to take the 
position that if Bach was a Schweitzerian, he too was a heretic. 

(2) Still less, of course, am I concerned with the accuracy of the English translation, 
since I am not attempting to evaluate Schweitzer’s place in the history of esthetic philo- 
sophy but rather am attacking his xesthetic as it is actually current in the English-speaking 
countries, i.e. in Ernest Newman’s translation. Actually, Newman is very faithful to the 
original. If he has any bias at all, it would appear to be in the direction of moderating 
some of Schweitzer’s more startling statements. 
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poetry nor music, but an act of creation in which all three 
co-operate. 

In every true artistic perception there come into action all the 
feelings and ideas of which a man is capable.) 

We classify the arts according to the material they use. . . . This, 
however, is a purely external division. In reality, the material in 
which the artist expresses himself is a secondary matter. 

The part of a work of art that is perceptible by the senses is in 
reality only the intermediator between two active efforts of the 
imagination. . . . No artistic speech is the adequate expression of 
what it represents ; its vital force comes from what is unspoken 

In this way [i.e. through the active effort of the imagination] 
there comes into painting, in the place of the naive “ This is ”, the 
noteworthy “ This signifies *’ of artistic speech. *) 

Should we not call [Heine], from the standpoint of “ the uni- 
versal art’, the most inspired painter among the lyric poets ?() 


This idea of a universal art is an old one. It goes back at least 
as far as the Renaissance, where it is found in the neo-classical 
attempts to re-interpret the Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines of 
the place of imitation in the arts.) Musicians are most familiar 
with it in Wagner’s formulation, which, in spite of certain points of 
similarity, differs in important respects from that of Schweitzer.) 

Schweitzer’s postulation of a universal art appears to be made 
on the basis of two beliefs which he holds. The first is that it is 
impossible to dissociate the activities of the various senses : 


Try to look but not hear, and to hear but not let any visual 
associations step over the threshold of consciousness, and the other 
artist in us, whom we imagined to be uninterested, will at once spring 
up and demand his rights." 

Many a man erroneously thinks he sees a picture whereas he 


really hears it. . . 
The second belief is that all art is symbolical(*) ; that the body of 


() Albert Schweitzer, ‘ J. S. Bach’, English translation by Ernest Newman, 2 Vols. 
(Leipzig: Breitk . & Hartel, 1911), II, p. 13. 

(® Tbid., p. 14. 

Ibid., p. 8. (®) Jbid., pp. 15, 16.  Jbid., p. 10. 

‘*)}* The New Laokoon : An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts ’, by Irving Babbitt 
(Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin, 1910), is a sane and illuminating discussion 
of the theory and its history. 

‘* Wagner’s notorious inconsistencies and seif-contradictions are just as glaring in 
relation to this theory as they are in the rest of his prose works. However (although he 
does at times take a position more nearly akin to that of Schweitzer, as my later quotations 
from Newman will show), so far as one can judge from the bulk of his practice, the bulk 
of his theoretical writings and his differences with the extremists of the programme-music 
school, his most frequent theory of the universal art was more immediate and practical 
than that of Schweitzer. He seems to have felt that the arts could be separated and indeed 
had been, but should be re-united ; and that the desired universality was not inherent 
in the apparently separate arts, but was only achieved when he re-united the arts in his 
music dramas. His reason for demanding a universal art was that each one of the separate 
arts did not partake, or at least did not partake adequately, of the nature of the others, 
and that therefore the total esthetic experience was incomplete until the several separate 
arts were combined. According to Wagner this combination must be objective and not 
merely, as in Schweitzer’s theory, subjective. Wagner would not have regarded the 
choice of material as an external matter of secondary importance. 


Schweitzer, op. cit., I, p.15. Ibid., p. 14. Ibid., p. 15. 
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material capable of receiving symbolical treatment is, with certain 
limitations, common to all the arts) ; and that the medium used 
in the symbolism is a secondary matter. A painting for Schweitzer 
is not something which ts, but something which signifies. It is not 
merely an organization of line and colour. It is not even a mere 
direct representation of some natural object. Rather, it becomes a 
work of art only as the viewer perceives it as the representation of a 
natural object and goes on from that recognition to exercise his 
imagination concerning the object : 

. . . anyone who is not fascinated by the most ordinary painting 
of a pine wood—hearing the infinite distant symphonies of the wind 
sweeping over the tree-tops—sees only as half a man, i.e. not as an 
artist.(*) 

Again, to Hanslick’s statement : 

It is aesthetically a matter, of indifference .. . if Beethoven 
worked upon definite subjects in every one of his compositions ; we 
do not know these subjects ; therefore, so far as the work is con- 
cerned, they do not exist. It is the work alone that lies before us, 
without any commentary ; and just as the jurist ignores everything 
that is not embodied in acts and deeds, so nothing exists for the 
esthetic judgment that lies outside the work of art.‘*) 

Schweitzer replies : 

This is untrue. Certainly only the pure music'*) lies before us. But 
this is only the hieroglyph, in which are recorded the emotional 
qualities of the visions of the concrete imagination. This hieroglyph 
appeals perpetually to the fancy of the hearer, requiring it to translate\*) 
the drama of the emotions back again into concrete events, . . . 
Schweitzer’s theory of a universal art is demonstrably false. It 

is completely false in its effort to state, objectively, the nature of art ; 
it is partially false in its effort to state, subjectively, the nature of the 
esthetic experience. I do not deny that in every one of Schweitzer’s 
artistic perceptions there may come into being all the feelings of 
which he is capable. I do emphatically deny that in every true 
artistic perception there come into being all these feelings. In my 
artistic perceptions there is no such general activity ; for me pure 
music is not a mere hieroglyph ; I am not impelled to find, do not 
have even the faintest trace of a desire to find, any record of the 
emotional qualities of the visions of the concrete imagination under- 
lying pure music"), For me it is not true that 

Painting, then, is suffused with poetry, and poetry with 


painting. ... 
It is the same with music and poetry.) 


Against the possible objection that mine may not be rue artistic 


as) Jbid., pp. 8, 13, 14, &c. “Jbid., p. 14. 

(4) Hanslick, Vom Musikalisch-Schinen, quoted from Schweitzer, op. cit., LI, p. 20. 

(*) Italics mine. 

(16 Schweitzer, op. cit., II, p. 20. 

(a7) oom it is just as well, for I am not certain that I should recognize a record of 
an emotional quality of a vision of the concrete imagination if I saw one. 

(1 Schweitzer, op. cit., II, p. 11. 
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perceptions I call to my defence Ernest Newman, the translator of 
Schweitzer’s work (who is, apparently, one of the professing 
Schweitzerians who do not really believe the creed). To Wagner’s 
plea : 
Let us hold fast to the principle which I laid down in my letter to 
Brendel : ever to raise, strengthen and develop music, where it is 


developing itself in the direction of poetical art ; and where this is 
not the case, to point out the mistake and condemn what is faulty.” 


Newman answers : 


Clearly, the man who could write thus knew nothing of the zxsthetic 

pleasure given to the average musical hearer by a symphony, and 

knew still less of poetical pleasure as all other men experience it. 

Poetry to him had always something of the breath of music in it, 

and so was not poetry as we understand it ; while music to him had 

something of the peculiar psychological coherence of poetry, and so 
was not music in our acceptation of the term.™) 

. the man who can take up Wagner’s standpoint only does 
so because he really knows nothing of the distinctive pleasures of the 
arts. He knows, that is, nothing of the poetical pleasure J feel when 
I read an ode of Keats, and still less of my pleasure in reading a 
dramatic lyric of Browning ; he knows nothing of the pleasure J 
experience when hearing a simple melody played upon the piano, 
or of the pleasure given to me by the line and colour of painting.‘ 

For evidence that his own rather than Wagner’s is the normal 
experience of the arts, Newman appeals to history: the several 
arts exist in their highly differentiated forms just because each of 
them meets a specific esthetic need. 

It is because these various specific esthetic needs (usually 
existing in unequal degrees of strength in the same individual) have 
persisted in man with relatively little change for the whole of his 
recorded history and longer that the arts have developed as they 
have.) Plainchant is so completely dependent upon its text that 
it may with some reason be said to be “ suffused with poetry ”’ 
(or, rather, in this case, with prose). However, by the end of the 
sixteenth century vocal music had become so nearly independent, 
even so inconsiderate, of its text that those who were chiefly con- 
cerned with the text—the churchmen of the Council of Trent or 
the Florentine camerata, for example—were obliged to come to its 
defence and to attack the insubordination of music to it. A com- 

“) Richard Wagner, quoted from Ernest Newman, ‘ A Study of Wagner’ (London : 
Dobell ; New York: Putnam, 1899), p. 154. 
(2 Jbid., pp. 154, 155- (21) Jbid., p. 179. 

_ ) Both Wagner and Schweitzer recognize, in differing degrees, that they are at odds 
with history. Wagner writes: ‘* The history of instrumental music . . . is the history of 
an artistic error (quoted from Newman, of. cit., p. 155). Schweitzer takes in a little 
less territory ; but, in addition to mentioning Bach's sons, Spitta and (surprisingly enough, 
if Schweitzer's thesis were valid) Wagner as being among those who failed to understand 
Bach’s xsthetic, he writes : “* Thus Bach’s cantatas were issued, year after year, just at 
the time when Wagner and Berlioz were setting musicians by the ears, and no one per- 
ceived what treasures in the way of dramatic and pictorial music were hidden in the big 


grey volumes, and what vistas they opened out to musical xsthetics.” (Schweitzer, 
op. cit., Il, p. 5.) 
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parable evolution took place in the idealization of dance music and 
its liberation from the domination of the dance. Indeed, from one 
point of view the history of European music until the eighteenth 
century may be regarded essentially as the history of the struggle 
of music for independence from the other arts. Perhaps it would be 
more exact to say that the struggle was for technical mastery on the 
part of the composer. At any rate, from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries the degree of mastery generally attained by 
composers was roughly proportional to the degree of independence 
achieved by music. (This independence does not, of course, pre- 
clude the possibility of the co-operation of music and the other arts, 
as in song, ballet and opera.) It is in the field of instrumental music 
that the most complete independence was won. It seems ironic 
that such an esthetic as Schweitzer’s should be attributed to J. S, 
Bach, the first colossus in this field. 

Newman thinks that Wagner’s artistic experiences differed from 
his own because of a definite psychological abnormality in 
Wagner.) This goes as far to one side of the truth as Wagner and 
Schweitzer go to the other. Wagner’s and Schweitzer’s attitudes 
towards music are not so rare as Newman seems to think. Myers, 
an important pioneer in the investigation of individual differences 
in the appreciative aspect towards tone and tonal combinations, 
divides listeners into four classes : 


. the material might appeal to them (i) for the sensory, emo- 
tional or conative experience which it aroused, (ii) for the associa- 
tions which it suggested, (iii) for its use or value considered as an 
object, or (iv) for its character personified as subject. These four 


aspects, which ...I had distinguished respectively as (i) the 
intra-subjective, (ii) the associative, (iii) the objective, and (iv) the 
character, were readily recognizable. . . .‘™ 


Other similar investigations have given evidence of the validity of 
this classification, which is now generally accepted by psychologists. 

It follows, then, that Schweitzer’s description of artistic per- 
ception may very well be true for one class of listeners—the asso- 
ciative ; but it must be observed that it is artistic perception—a 
psychological process—which he describes, and not the nature of 
art.) It also follows that artistic perceptions are quite different 
for the different groups, and that what is true of the experiences of 
listeners of the associative group will not be true for listeners of the 
objective group. Therefore, since Schweitzer’s theory of the uni- 


(23) Newman, op. cit., pp. 147 ef seq. 

(24) C. S. Myers, * Individual Differences in Listening to Music’, ‘ British Journal 
of Psychology ’, XIII (1922), p. 54. 

(2) T know that the distinction between the objective work of art and the subjective 
cxperience would be challenged by many philosophers. However, it is possible to defend 
the distinction, although this is not the place nor am I the person to attempt the defence. 
In any case, its validity does not bear upon the soundness of my attack upon the 
Schweitzer xsthetic, since this attack could be re-phrased in subjective terms. These 
terms would be extremely cumbersome, however, and so I keep to this simpler 
phraseology, which may or may not be sound metaphysic. 
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versal art grows out of a kind of experience which is peculiar to 
members of one of four groups of perceiving subjects, it is not 
applicable to the natural experiences of members of the other three 
groyps, and it does not have universal and objective reality as a 
statement of the nature of art. It may be true that Schweitzer must 
suffuse music with poetry. It is not true that music must be suffused 
with poetry. 
Ill 

Reasoning from a false premise usually leads to false conclusions. 
From his invalid postulation of the universal art Schweitzer’s first 
step leads him into confusion concerning the natures of the several 
arts. 

In ‘ The New Laokoon ’ Irving Babbitt writes of a strange con- 
temporary of Bach’s—one Father Castel—who tried to combine the 
arts by inventing a new musical instrument which would produce 
not only sounds but colours. Castel wrote : 


The deaf in this way will be able to see the music of the ears, the 
blind to hear the music of the eyes, and those who have eyes as well 
as ears will enjoy each kind of music better by enjoying both.‘ 

Can you imagine what a room will be, the walls of which are 
hung with rigadoons and minuets, with sarabands and passacaglias, 
with cantatas and sonatas, and even, if you please, with a very 
complete representation of all the music of an opera ?!?) 


Schweitzer sounds at times alarmingly like a modern Father Castel : 


[Nietzsche’s] works are symphonies. The musician does not read 
them ; he hears them, as if he were going through an orchestral 


score. . . . In ‘ Jenseits von Gut und Bése’ [the musician] even 
finds those little fugued intermezzi into which Beethoven often 
diverges . . . it is evident . . . that . . . [Nietzsche] worked out 


his ideas not in word-logic but in tone-logic, as musical motives.'*) 


Babbitt writes of Castel : 
The ideas of Castel, indeed, are the reductio ad absurdum of certain 
pseudo-classical tendencies : for it will be observed that he does not 
confuse the arts subjectively, but objectively and formally in their 
means of realization; . . .'™) 
Schweitzer not only shares, to some extent, Castel’s objective and 
formal confusion ; he confuses the arts subjectively, as well. This 
double confusion makes an analysis of his esthetic doubly difficult. 
At times it would appear that the suffusion of one art by another 
takes place because a given work of art stimulates the imagined 
activity of a sense to which that work of art is not itself immediately 
addressed : 

Anyone who does not hear the bees in Didier-Pouget’s picture of the 

flowery heath does not see it with the eye of the artist. 


(® Quoted from Babbitt, op. cit., p. 55. Ibid., p. 56. 
(28) Schweitzer, op. cit., II, p. 12. 

(2) Babbitt, op. cit., p. 57. 

(2% Schweitzer, op. cit., II, p. 14. 
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At other times this suffusion appears to take place because a given 
work of art follows not those structural principles which are natural 
to its own medium but rather those which are the natural principles 
of some other medium. This is the only interpretation which can 
be put upon Schweitzer’s statement that Nietzsche is a musician 
because he “‘ works out his ideas not in word-logic but in tone-logic ”’. 
Unfortunately, Schweitzer evades entirely the question of the nature 
of this musical principle and contents himself with the rhetorical 
question : “* Wherein does this quality exist? Who can analyse 
it?” With help such as this, we are left no choice but to try to 
deduce for ourselves from Schweitzer’s more general statements his 
conceptions of the natures of the various arts in order that we may 
see just how it happens that the art of painting so suffuses the music 
of Bach that Bach is a painter. 

There is no clear discussion of the natures of any of the arts in 
their “ pure”’ forms ; but we are told : 


Poetic music deals more with ideas, pictorial music with ppem : 
the one appeals more to the feeling, the other to our faculty of 


representation.) 

As far as simplicity of sentence structure goes, this is Schweitzer’s 
clearest statement concerning the natures of poetry and of painting, 
of poetic and of pictorial music. However, it leaves something to 
be desired by one who supposes that ideas appeal to the intellect 
and has no vague conception of the nature of the faculty of repre- 
sentation. Indeed, elsewhere Schweitzer himself indicates that the 
word pictorial in this quotation is used in a Pickwickian sense, since 
the greater part of the painting which he finds in Bach is painting 
of moods, spiritual states, ideas such as theological creeds—in general, 
the painting of abstractions which the painter himself could not 
possibly paint in any literal sense, but could at best only imply. 
In his chapter on ‘The Musical Language of the Chorales’ 
Schweitzer writes : 

The examples of this more external order of tone-painting are 
relatively few in number. The true greatness of Bach is not revealed 
in these, but in a kind of spiritualized tone-painting, in which the 
pictures are only symbols for words and ideas.‘*) 

Thereafter in this chapter Schweitzer goes on to a discussion of 
motives. These are said to represent strength and confidence, 
lassitude and weakness, beatific peace, noble lamentation, torturing 
grief, direct and naive joy, lively and radiant joy—all of them states 
of being rather than visible objects, and hence (one would suppose 
in the light of Schweitzer’s first-quoted distinction between poetic 
and pictorial music) more immediately suited to poetic than ‘to 
pictorial treatment. 

However, if music may paint even when it symbolizes a subject 
which itself cannot be perceived visually, it follows that the pictorial 


Jbid., p. 21. Ibid., pp. 59, 
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element in music does not necessarily consist of the stimulation of 
visual imagery. Nor does Schweitzer suggest that Bach ever 
borrowed any of the structural principles of painting. Schweitzer’s 
clearest exposition of the essential poetic and pictorial elements in 
music is contained in the following comparisons of poetic and 


pictorial composers : 

The pictorial element in Schubert and Berlioz is not always suffi- 
ciently distinctive for us to contrast them decisively with Wagner. 
In spite of all the difference between them they have this in common 
with them,(*) and with post-Beethovenian music in general, that 
they express in tones a poetic sequence of ideas, whether in the form 
of a song or in that of a programme, and do not confine themselves, 
as in essentially pictorial music,(§) to seizing a feeling or an event in 
one pregnant moment and painting it from its picturesque side, 
without any concern for the moment before or the moment after. 
They undertake to follow in detail the adventures of a poem, and 
are consequently poetic musicians. Bach does not do this. He is 
the most consistent representative of pictorical music—the direct 
antipodes of Wagner. These two are the poles between which all 
characteristic music resolves, 

[Bach] thus makes no effort to represent all the episodes and 
evolutions of the text. He expresses the essential elements in the 
idea, not its vicissitudes . . . the vicissitudes of the idea, its struggles, 
its combats, its despair, its entry into peace, all that Beethoven’s 
music and that of the post-Beethoven epoch try to express—of this 
there is nothing in Bach. Nevertheless his emotional expression is not 
less perfect than Beethoven’s. It issimply another kind of perfection. . . . 

. . . [Bach and Wagner] are different in this respect, that Bach 
depicts the idea in its static, Wagner in its dynamic life . . . [Bach] 
does not represent an emotion as a series of dramatic incidents. . . . 

Beethoven and Wagner poetize in music; Bach paints. And 
Bach is a dramatist, but just in the sense that the painter is. He does 
not paint successive events, but seizes upon the pregnant moment 
that contains the whole event for him, and depicts this in music.) 


Thus a musician who is concerned with the development, the vicis- 
situdes of his subject, is a poetic musician ; while one who dis- 
regards change or development in his subject and seizes it in its 
one pregnant moment is a pictorial musician. 


(*) Translator’s or printer’s error for “ they have this in common with Aim (“ Sie 
haben bei aller Verschiedenhcit das mit ihm ...gemein...” Third German 
edition, Leipzig : Breitkopf & Hartel, 1920, pp. 420, 421). 

(§) Italics mine. 

(3) Jbid., p. 25. (No doubt the last word in this paragraph should be “ revolves.”’) 

(3) Jbid., pp. 40, 41. For the sake of brevity it was necessary to omit sections of this 
long passage. One of the sections omitted contains the statement that both Bach and 
Wagner “ aim at realizing poetic ideas’. The use here of the word poetic might appear, 
of itself, to call into question the accuracy of my analysis of Schweitzer’s understanding 
of the terms poetry and painting. However, in view of Schweitzer’s repeated statements 
that Bach is the outstanding and the most consistent example of the painting musician, 
and his repeated efforts to establish the distinction between pictorial and poetic music, 
the use of the words poetic idea in this passage must be regarded simply as an example of 
Schweitzer’s frequently inexact use of terms. A comparable contradiction exists between 
his statements that “ Schubert and Berlioz [belong] . . . to the painters” (p. 21) and 
that “ [Schubert and Berlioz) are . . . poetic musicians” (p. 25). These and other 
similar contradictions do not, I think, invalidate the definitions of poetry and painting 
which I deduce from Schweitzer’s whole treatment of poetic and pictorial music. 
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From this we may deduce definitions of the natures of poetry 
and painting : the nature of poetry is to portray an evolution of its 
subject ; the nature of painting is to portray simply the existence 
of its subject. Poetry is dynamic ; painting is static. Painting is 
concerned with the ethos, poetry with the pathos of its subject. Thus 
the essential nature of a given work of art is determined not by its 
external means o: symbolizing the subject (since this is a secondary 
matter), not by the choice of subject to be symbolized (since the 
type of subject may be identical in works of differing natures), but 
rather by its method of viewing its subject (either dynamically or 
statically, either as being or as becoming). 

The poet, then, is any artist working with any kind of subject 
in any medium who represents development or change in his subject. 
The painter is any artist working with any subject in any medium 
who disregards change and instead “ seizes the pregnant moment ”’. 
The phrase is derived from Lessing, but Schweitzer seems not to 
have grasped one of Lessing’s chief points—that there is not only a 
difference between the media of the several arts but also a dis- 
tinction between the types’ of subject with which each naturally 
concerns itself. 

Schweitzer does not tell us why the representation of being is 
essentially painting, nor why the representation of becoming is essen- 
tially poetry. The reasoning, however, may run somewhat as 
follows : since change in the subject requires the passage of time in 
relation to the subject, the representation of change or becoming is 
regarded as the special province of poetry, which is a time art, and 
which, of all the time arts, is perhaps the one with the greatest 
powers of representation ; since simple existence or being does not 
involve change and is therefore independent of the passage of time 
in relation to the subject, the representation of simple, changeless being 
is regarded as the special province of painting, which is not a time 
art but a space art, and which, of all the space arts, is the one with 
the broadest powers of representation. 

Whatever the reason may be for regarding painting as the ethical 
principle and poetry as the pathetic, we have in fact arrived at a 
tri-lateral confusion concerning the arts. The first art may be 
suffused with the second art when the first stimulates the imagined 
response of the sense to which the material of the second would be 
addressed (the sound of the humming of bees in Didier-Pouget’s 
picture of the flowery heath), although the choice of material is an 
external and secondary matter. Or the first art may be suffused 
with the second art when the first follows certain structural prin- 
ciples which are not natural to its own material but to the material 
of the second (Nietzsche’s tone-logic rather than word-logic), 
although it is not clear what these structural principles may be nor 
how one sort of material can use structural principles of another. 
Or the first art may be suffused with the second art when the first 
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represents its subject in that temporal aspect which is essentially 
natural to the second, even if the second art itself cannot represent 
the given subject ; thus music (a time art) is suffused with painting 
(a space art) when it represents faith (in its essentials, therefore 
without change, and therefore without reference to time), although 
faith is not existent spatially and consequently cannot literally be 
painted. 

Finally, out of three confusions we frame not a fourth confusion 
but a chaos. Music is pictorial when it represents not merely an 
unpaintable painting, but an unpaintable painting which itself is 
symbolical of poetry, which in its turn is symbolical of the original 
** vision of the concrete imagination ”’ : 


The true greatness of Bach... is... revealed .. . in a kind 
of spiritualized tone-painting, in which the pictures are only symbols 
for words and ideas.'*) 


IV 

My first objection to Schweitzer’s zsthetic is that it is based upon 
a false premise ; my second is that his reasoning from this premise 
leads him into confusion concerning the natures of the several arts. 
My third objection is that his confusion concerning the natures of 
the arts leads him to relegate music to a secondary position among 
the arts. 

To be sure, Schweitzer seems to feel that music is of equal dignity 
with poetry and painting, and he would doubtless deny that he 
places it below them. However, to his two great principles—that of 
“* painting ’’, or representing a state of being, and that of “ poetizing ’’, 
or representing a state of becoming—he does not add a third co- 
ordinate principle of “ musicizing”’. This omission inheres in his 
theory. If it be true that the choice of material is an external and 
secondary matter, it must follow that the subject-matter available 
for the different arts is common to them all ; for if a certain sort of 
subject were the exclusive province of a certain sort of material, the 
choice of subject would dictate the material or the choice of material 
would dictate the type of subject ; thus choice of material would be 
neither an external nor a secondary matter. If art is symbolical, 
and if choice of material is secondary, the field of subject-matter for 
any given art must be virtually unlimited. But if the essential nature 
of a work of art does not depend on its subject (since a given subject 
may be symbolized in any medium) or its material (since choice of 
this is secondary), it must depend upon some aspect of its pre- 
sentation of its subject. The subject, as we have seen, may be 
presented either as it zs or as it becomes. To these two principles 
there can be no co-ordinate. All music, if it be representational, 
must represent its subject in one of these two ways. But these two 
methods of presentation are held by Schweitzer to be the very essence 


(®) Jbid., pp. 59, 60. 
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of painting and of poetry. It follows that all the other arts, including 
music, must be interpreted in terms of painting or poetry. Music 
is thus an imitation of an imitation. 

It is true that Schweitzer speaks of a certain musical principle in 
Nietzsche. We have seen, however, that just here, where we might 
have hoped for clarification of the problem, Schweitzer has dis- 
claimed ability to analyse this musical quality. Nevertheless, he 
has given us a hint : 

After having brought an idea to its definite conclusion and 
apparently finished with it, he [Nietzsche] will suddenly bring it in 
once more without the least warning, just as the musician picks up 
a theme again.‘ 

Now whether or not it is good musical logic, it certainly is ques- 
tionable literary logic to bring in once more without the least warning 
an idea which has been brought to a definite conclusion. Doubtless 
it would be going too far to say that Schweitzer thinks Nietzsche a 
musician just because his “ word-logic ”’ is bad ; nevertheless, his 
discussion of Nietzsche does point in the general direction of this 
conclusion. 

Schweitzer gives us a few more clues as to the essential nature of 
music : 

We reckon Schiller among the poets. He himself held that he was 
really a musician. . . . His description is sonorous, but pictorially 
unreal, presenting no living scene to the reader’s eye.‘”) 

Lamartine, again, is a musician, because(*) he suggests rather 
than paints.) 

These two quotations, together with that concerning Nietzsche, 
indicate that the characteristics of the musical principle are literary 
illogic or pictorial unreality, and general vagueness. The statement 
concerning Lamartine is particularly suggestive. Music may either 
paint or poetize. Lamartine, working in the external medium of 
poetry, is a musician because he merely suggests. The implication 
is that when an artist using the medium of words concerns himself 
not with the evolution of his subject but merely with its pregnant 
moment, and when he does not clearly portray but merely vaguely 
suggests the subject in that moment, he is neither poet nor painter 
but pictorial musician. 

Thus the nature of poetry is fo represent becoming ; the nature of 
painting is to represent being ; the nature of music is to be vague about 
either becoming or being. Nor does music have the virtue of superior 
versatility to compensate for its inferiority in principle to the other 
arts, since painting may poetize and poetry may paint : 

Not only does music try to paint and narrate like the two other 
arts ; they in their turn do likewise. Poetry tries to paint pictures 
that really need to be taken in by the eye, and painting tries to 


seize not only the visible scene but the poetic feeling underlying it. 
Music, however, working in a medium so little fitted to depict 


(9) Ibid., p. 12. Ibid., pp. 11, 12. (*) Italics mine. (88) Ibid., p. 12. 
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concrete ideas, soon reaches its limits of clear representation of 
poetic and pictorial ideas.'**) 
Here we arrive finally at the definition of the nature of music : the 
essential nature of music is to be an inferior imitation of painting 


and poetry. 


It is not to be supposed that Schweitzer consciously reduces 
music to a subordinate rank, for there can be little doubt that his 
feeling for music is even deeper than his feeling for painting and 
poetry. However, in an analysis of his esthetic it is necessary to 
divorce his feeling from his argument. This argument operates to 
place music upon a level lower than the levels of painting and 
poetry. To this degradation of music I object, not on the senti- 
mental ground that Schweitzer is disloyal to his art, but because his 
particular reasons for relegating music to a subordinate position 
lead him to establish false standards for it. 

Since his position is, in effect, that music is an imitation either of 
painting or of poetry, it follows that his standards for it must be, to a 
large extent, identical with his standards for them : the more closely 
a given musical composition approaches the representational clarity 
of painting or poetry the more excellent it is ; if, however, music 
strains too far in its efforts to achieve representational power it 
becomes unintelligible as representation ; in such a case it is poor 
music, not because the straining for power of representation has 
marred musical form, but because straining for power of repre- 
sentation destroys clarity of representation : 


Music, however, working in a medium so little fitted to depict 
concrete ideas, soon reaches its limits of clear representation of poetic 
and pictorial ideas. For this reason pictorial and poetic tendencies 


have . . . given birth to a false art, that imagined it could express 
objects and ideas which it is far beyond the powers of music to 
render.) 


The more ambitious the musical expression is, the more noticeable 
is the symbolical element in it. Before long it addresses to the imagi- 
nation of the hearer pretensions which, with the best will in the world, 
cannot be admitted. . . 

Few composers, however, have been great enough to fashion a 
language for themselves in which they could express intelligibly the 
concrete part of their ideas. The others, whenever they venture 
outside the limits of the generally accepted moods, begin to wander 
in their speech, though they still think themselves intelligible. 
Finally they add a programme to their music, that hangs out of its 
mouth like the strips on which the primitive painters used to indicate 
what their characters were saying. This naive descriptive music 
is to be found not only in the past. The average modern and even 
the most up-to-date symphonic poem is just as naive, no matter 
how great may be its inventive and technical power, since here also 
a concreteness of expression is claimed that in reality has not been 
long attained, and is, in general, unattainable by music.'*”) 


Ibid., pp. 13, 14. Ibid., pp. 13, 14. Jbid., p. 17. (42) Ibid, p. 18. 
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It cannot be stated too emphatically that Schweitzer regards 
clarity of representation not as an excellence of music but as the 
excellence. He is convinced that musical form is merely a means 
to the end of extra-musical representation : 

. . . the real problems of music [are] tone-painting, descriptive 

music, programme music, the co-operation of music with the other 

arts .. .{@) 

Tone-painting is an end in itself with [Bach]. 

Bach is thus bent on making the music characteristically ex- 
pressive at any cost.‘ 

Schweitzer at once recognizes that there may be a conflict 
between formal beauty and clarity of representation, and also 
explicitly states that when such a conflict arises Bach sacrifices 
form to representation. He writes : 

Think . . . of the shapelessness—so senseless from the musical 
point of view—of the theme of the aria “‘ Kénnen Tranen meiner 
Wangen nichts erlangen”’ [from the St. Matthew Passion]; . . . 
of all the things that surprise the musician the more he studies the 
work, that become, to his sorrow, more and more inexplicable to 
him, and which he does not know how to perform, . . . until he 
guesses that this music is not self-existent, but has sprung from some 
strong external force, that will not obey the laws of harmonious 
thematic structure.” 

. . . [Bach] follows the lead of the poetry and the verbal 
expression. How far he lets these take him from the natural prin- 
ciples of pure composition may be seen from his harmonization of 
** Solls ja so sein, dass Straf und Pein ”’, in the cantata ‘ Ich elender 
Mensch, wer wird mich erlésen’ (No. 48), which as pure music is 
indeed intolerable, . . .‘” 

It is at this point that most musicians (indeed all with whom I 
have discussed these passages) part company with Schweitzer. 
They say that they do not find these compositions senselessly shapeless 
or intolerable as pure music. They try to explain away these 
statements of Schweitzer’s : they are the results of strange aberra- 
tions of his musical taste ; or he did not really mean them, but 
wrote them in the heat of the battle when his zeal carried him away 
into extravagance which he himself must surely regret as he looks 
back upon them with more perspective ; or the translation must 
be faulty.“ In any case, they regard these quotations as among 
the more insignificant of the flaws in Schweitzer’s book—matters 
to be discounted as not really bearing on the validity of his argument. 

(48) Ibid., p. 7. 

(4) Ibid., p. 42. True, Schweitzer is speaking here not of his own views but of those 
which he supposes Bach to have held. However, as I said previously, it is impossible and 
unnecessary to attempt to distinguish between those parts of “ the esthetic of Bach ” 
which Schweitzer offers as his own views and those which he imputes to Bach. Schweitzer 
clearly approves of Bach’s making tone-painting an end in itself, of Bach's making music 
characteristically expressive at any cost. 

(48) Ibid., p. 36. (4) Thid., p. 6. Ibid., p. 31. 

(48) This last is unsound tactics. Newman's intolerable comes from Schweitzer’s 
unertraglich, which can only be “ unbearable”, “ unendurable’ or “ intolerable ; 


but Newman’s “ shapelessness "’ he gets from Schweitzer’s Ungestaltigkeit, which might 
perhaps more correctly be translated “ ill-shapedness ” “ deformity", &c. 
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They part company with him at the wrong time and on the 
wrong ground. Schweitzer does believe that there is a difference 
between the thing represented and the means of representing it ; 
he does believe that the non-musical thing expressed is more impor- 
tant than the purely musical means of expressing it, since in any 
work of art the means of expression is merely an external matter ; 
he does recognize the possibility of a conflict between clarity and 
power of representation and perfection of musical form ; he does 
believe that Bach shares these convictions and is bent on making 
music characteristically expressive at any cost. Therefore, whether 
or not Schweitzer explicitly said so, it would follow inevitably that 
he would find Bach upon occasion having to choose between beauty 
of form and clarity of representation ; that he would expect Bach 
in such a case to sacrifice musical beauty to representation, since 
representation is the end to which musical form is the means ; and 
that he would approve this sacrifice wherever he should find it. In 
what particular compositions Schweitzer finds Bach sacrificing form 
to representation is of no moment so far as the validity of his argu- 
ment is concerned. The only matter of importance is that, granted 
his theory, he must find this sacrifice and find it valid. 

Musicians differ greatly in their opinions concerning the value 
of representational or programmatic music, but they are virtually 
unanimous in saying that if the representational element be admitted 
it must be only on condition that it should never interfere with 
beauty of musical form. Since the time of Liszt, at least, even the 
most ardent supporters of representational music have held that 
programme music could be satisfactory only if it were first of all 
good music even when divorced from its programme. Musicians 
holding this view may or may not agree with Schweitzer that “‘ Solls 
ja so sein” is intolerable as music. Whether they agree or not, they 
must part company with him when he finds that the text justifies 
Bach in making the music intolerable ; for they believe that if a 
piece of music is intolerable as pure music, no reason for its being 
intolerable can alter or justify the fact that it is; that a literary 
cause can never justify poor musical effect. 

This view is so generally held that I am not here attempting any 
abstract justification of it. I merely point out its complete incom- 
patibility with Schweitzer’s esthetic. For anyone who believes that 
the musical must not be sacrificed to the extra-musical, to speak of 
these quotations from Schweitzer as details is ridiculous ; to say 
that he did not really mean them is frivolous. They are at the very 
heart of his doctrine. If he did not mean them he meant nothing 
that he wrote, and his whole esthetic formula is a cynical hoax. 


VI 


The loyal Schweitzerian will call a halt here. He will say that I 
am misinterpreting Schweitzer. By dint of considerable searching 
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he will find some passages which appear to support his contention ; 
of these perhaps the most arresting is : 
The great thing, however, is that this nature-painting is always 
musical. . . . However realistic it is, it always keeps within the 
limits of musical symbolism.) 
This statement appears to refute what I have written. It appears 
to be simple and free from ambiguity. If it had been written by 
Philipp Spitta, who very gingerly admitted a certain occasional 
representational element in Bach, we would have no doubt that it 
meant : 
Bach’s nature-painting is always musically satisfactory because the 
symbolism is kept within proper limits ; t.e. because the symbolism 
is not permitted to interfere with pure musical beauty. 
I submit that this interpretation not only refutes me but also contra- 
dicts Schweitzer’s statement that Bach makes music characteristically 
expressive at any cost, that Bach lets poetry take him far from the 
natural principles of pure composition. It overlooks that confusion 
concerning the nature of the arts which is deep in Schweitzer’s 
thought, and which causes him to use the words “ pictorial ”’, 
poetic” and “ musical” with various meanings other than those 


generally attached to them. 

Unless Schweitzer’s contradictions are at once so fundamental 
and so irresponsible that he means everything and nothing (and I 
have far too deep a respect for him to have patience with any such 
opinion), this passage must mean : 

Bach’s nature-painting is always musical in that it always keeps 

within the limits of musical symbolism ; i.¢. it attempts only that 

which it is possible for music to symbolize. 
This interpretation of the passage may appear at first glance to be 
a piece of deliberate distortion. However, it not only resolves the 
apparent contradiction between this passage and Schweitzer’s 
statement that Bach makes music characteristically expressive at any 
cost ; it is also in perfect accord with all Schweitzer’s statements 
concerning representational music other than Bach’s which he con- 
siders unsatisfactory. In every mention of such music the dissatis- 
faction Schweitzer expresses is only in relation to the representa- 
tional element. There is in not one single case a suggestion that 
any of this unsatisfactory programme music is unsatisfactory from 
the purely formal or musical viewpoint. To quote Schweitzer’s 
statement that “‘ pictorial and poetic tendencies have in all epochs 
exercised a pernicious influence upon music” as evidence that 
Schweitzer understood the danger of the extra-musical as most 
musicians understand it is to misinterpret him; the whole of 
Schweitzer’s statement is : 

Music, however, working in a medium so little fitted to depict 

concrete ideas, soon reaches its limits of clear representation of poetic 

Ibid., p. 43- 
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and pictorial ideas. For this reason pictorial and poetic tendencies 
have in all epochs exercised a pernicious influence upon music, 
and have given birth to a false art, that imagined it could express 
objects and ideas which it is far beyond the powers of music to 
render.) 
Be it observed that Schweitzer does not write “a false art, which 
sacrifices its own formal principles in an effort to express objects and 
ideas”? ; nor even “a false art, which not only imagined that it 
could express objects and ideas far beyond the powers of music to 
render, but also, in this effort at impossible expression, sacrificed 
its purely formal beauty.” The art is false simply because it tries 
to express what it cannot express. 

To be sure, Schweitzer does not say that any of this unsatisfactory 
programme music is perfectly satisfactory from the standpoint of 
pure music; if he discussed the matter only once it would be 
entirely unsound to deduce too much from his failure to condemn 
it as pure music. However, when he touches upon the matter 
repeatedly and never points out any formal shortcomings in this 
“‘ naive programme music ”’, it appears to be a safe assumption that 
the only dissatisfactiog he feels with this class of music as a class is in 
its unsuccessful attempts at representation. 

Schweitzer contrasts this ‘‘ naive programme music ”’, which he 
explicitly describes as unsatisfactory only in its representational 
aspect, with the music of Bach, which is generally satisfactory as 
representation, although it is, upon occasion at least, unsatisfactory 
as pure music. The comparison is all in favour of Bach. The con- 
clusion appears to be that music which is satisfactory in form but, 
weak in representation is inferior to music which is clear in its 
representation even when it is deformed and intolerable as pure 
music. 

This will seem heretical to most musicians, but it is only a bald 
statement of what Schweitzer repeatedly says in other more devious 
and more persuasive ways—that the extra-musical thing expressed 
is more important than the musical manner in which it is expressed. 

However, Schweitzer does not stcp here but goes even farther : 

In [his later years] Bach writes themes that are strikingly charac- 

teristic in themselves but are not quite grateful to the ear . . . in the 

affecting cantata ‘ Ich glaube, lieber Herr, hilf meinem Unglauben ’ 

(No. 109), in which Bach depicts wavering faith, we have the 

impression that the pictorial bias is too prominent in the music. 

Here we are bound to think Bach wrong. He has ventured 
beyond the natural limits of music. His mistake, however, has nothing 
in common with that of the naive practitioners of tone-painting. 

They fail because they mistake the nature of music ; he fails because 

he cultivates to its final consequences the language in which he 

expresses himself so consummately, with the result that, for the 
ordinary intelligence, the melodic and the beautiful are almost 
wholly lost in the plastic. It is an error of which only genius is 
capable.'* 

Jbid.,"pp. 13, 14. Ibid., pp. 55, 56. 
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The longer one contemplates this most interesting passage the more 
significant it becomes. In the first place, it strengthens my con- 
tention that Schweitzer does not, generally speaking, find the works 
of “the naive and unsuccessful practitioners of tone-painting ” 
unsatisfactory as pure music; for the contrast contained in the 
statement : 


They fail because they mistake the nature of music ; he fails because 
he cultivates to its final consequences the language in which he 
expresses himself so consummately, with the result that, for the 
ordinary intelligence, the melodic and the beautiful are almost 


wholly lost in the plastic 


implies that, no matter how else their failure may manifest itself 
in their music, these “ naive practitioners ’’ do not lose the melodic 
and the beautiful. Continuing our reflection, we observe that this 
is the only place in his discussion of xsthetic in which Schweitzer 
finds music unsatisfactory because it sacrifices form to representation. 
(The intolerable “ Solls ja so sein ’’ and the shapeless arias from the 
Passion become justifiable as soon as their relations to their texts are 
understood.) In this error Bach merely goes beyond the limits of 
music ; but those naive practitioners, whose only stated failure is in 
their attempts at representation, fail to understand the nature of 
music. Thus music which is beautiful but which fails in its attempts 
at representation is not only upon a lower esthetic plane but also 
less musical than that which is successful in its symbolism but almost 
without beauty. It takes genius to write this higher sort of unbeau- 
tiful music, whereas something less than genius may produce the 
lower sort of beautiful but imperfectly representational music. 
While it is desirable, of course, that clarity of representation be 
achieved without the almost total loss of beauty, nevertheless there 
is something admirable about Bach’s achieving this eminence. 

However, since it may still be objected that I am imputing to 
the “‘ naive practitioners ” a musical beauty which Schweitzer never 
intended to impute to them, and that I am taking unfair advantage 
of what may be only an unfortunate omission, I waive all these 
amazing implications and point to the one still more amazing 
explicit statement in the passage : in Bach’s later years some of his 
compositions are almost wholly lacking in beauty, not because 
Bach lost his creative power in his old age, not because he became 
too deeply absorbed in problems of contrapuntal virtuosity, not 
because he abandoned his earlier principles, but because he culti- 
vated his usual language to its final consequences ! 

I have said that Schweitzer’s postulate of the universal art is 
false ; I have said that this false postulate leads him into confusion 
concerning the natures of the several arts; I have said that, in 
effect, this confusion causes him to place music upon a lower level 
than poetry and painting ; I have said that this relegation of music 
to a subordinate position leads him to set up false standards of 
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excellence for music ; but Schweitzer himself says that the culti- 
vation to its logical consequences of a technique—a “ musical 
language ’’—based upon this esthetic leads to the almost complete 


loss of beauty. 


Vil 


Excepting, perhaps, a few very early works, I have found none 
of Bach’s music which appears to me to be almost wholly lacking in 
musical beauty ; I do not believe that Bach ever dreamed of any 
esthetic formula even remotely resembling that which Schweitzer 
attributes to him; but I do agree most heartily with Schweitzer 
that a composer who should cultivate to its logical consequences any 
technique growing out of such an esthetic would produce works 
almost wholly lacking in beauty. However, since no contemporary 
composer, so far as I know, appears to be in the process of ruining 
a promising career by adopting Schweitzer’s esthetic, my whole 
argument may seem to be in vacuo—a defence of abstract truth. 
Now, although I would by no means regard such abstraction lightly, 
I have a more practical reason for attacking Schweitzer’s zxsthetic. 

Men are capable of strange compartmentizations. Many a man 
has given intellectual assent to certain religious beliefs without 
letting them in any visible way affect his daily conduct. Similarly, 
it is possible to hold a given esthetic philosophy without letting that 
philosophy in any way touch upon the esthetic experience. Of one 
who gives intellectual assent to Schweitzer’s philosophy without 
allowing it to affect his esthetic experience I feel as I might of one 
who believes that the earth is flat : since I have intellectual as well 
as moral and utilitarian regard for the truth, it appears to me 
unfortunate for another to give even intellectual asset to what 
I regard as palpable falsehood ; but so long as the assent is purely 
intellectual and severely compartmentized, the error may possibly 
be of no great practical importance. Thus it is probable that no 
harm is suffered by most of the many gifted and experienced 
musicians who have professed to accept Schweitzer’s formulation of 
Bach’s esthetic without ever asking themselves just what it meant. 
They are too well disciplined in musical listening to listen un- 
musically on Schweitzer’s recommendation ; and, although they 
may tell themselves before or after they hear a given work by Bach 
that “ this movement uses the motives of joy and confident faith ”’, 
they doubtless forget such extraneous matters and attend only to 
the music while they are actually hearing it. However, when 
Schweitzer’s philosophy is vitally related to the listener’s xsthetic 
experience I object to it on the extremely practical ground that it 
either grows out of or else results in an impoverished musical 
experience. 

Schweitzer’s xsthetic and my analysis of it are somewhat 
intricate. However, if we assume for the moment that Schweitzer 
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is correct, the listener’s duty may be stated very simply: while 
he listens to Bach he must make the proper associations with the 
music. More specifically, he must learn that one motive (almost 
always) indicates joy, another sorrow, whereas a third motive 
means now waves, now angels and now serpents. Since the music 
paints, yet does not really paint but only suggests painting, or 
sometimes suggests a non-existent painting which represents a 
non-existent poem symbolizing a vision of the concrete imagination, 
the listener must be prepared to spend some effort in discovering 
what are the proper associations. Perhaps in the case of all the 
instrumental music, certainly in the case of the chorale preludes(*), 
he must know the text which Bach may have associated with the 
music. He should also know what ideas Bach may have associated 
with this text ; and, to this end, he must be something of a Biblical 
scholar and have some knowledge of the Lutheran theology of 
Bach’s day.) Only thus will he be able to make the necessary 
associations when the original vision of the concrete imagination 
is represented by means of a symbol of a symbol of a symbol. 

I have quoted the evidence of psychologists that there are four 
types of listeners, and that associative listening is characteristic of 
only one of these four types. Nevertheless, if the associative were 
the highest sort of listening, it might be well for listeners belonging 
naturally to the other types to try to cultivate it. However, psycho- 
logists appear to be unanimous in finding that associative listening 
is relatively low in the esthetic scale and is usually not characteristic 
of the most musical listeners. 

Among the most highly musical, associations tend . . . to be re- 

pressed, because the music comes to be listened to for its own meaning 

and beauty, apart from the meaning and beauty derived from 
associations . . . . associations . . appear among the highly musical 
when music lacks interest or inherent beauty, whereas the less musical 
tend to appreciate music not so much on the grounds of its inherent 
beauty as for the enjoyment of the associations evoked. The ex- 
planation depends on difference of esthetic level, the level of the 
mueicalty gifted person standing higher than that of one averagely 
musical. 

Various lines of evidence tend to show that the ideoexcitatory 
effects of music are more subordinated in the more musically 


educated... . 
—— . . . is almost wholly absent among the most 
musical. ‘*) 

But poverty of musical esthetic experience is often enriched by an 
zsthetic experience that depends on an extra-musical interest. ‘This 
occurs when in addition to the emotional experience directly due to 
the music, associations are evoked which are followed and enjoyed 
for their intrinsic meaning and beauty. These two responses—the 


Ibid., p. 52, pp. 56-74, &c. 

Jbid., p. 44, 47, pp. 60, 61, p. 63, p. 70, &e. 

(*) Myers, op. cit., pp. 61, 62. 

(s) P. E. Vernon, ‘ The Phenomena of Attention and Visualization in the 
of Musical Appreciation ’, ‘ British Journal of Psychology’, XXI (1930), pp. 54, 63. 
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emotional and the associative—go hand in hand in the case of 
musical experience, the emotions aroused by the music often taking 
their direction from the associations evoked. Such extra-musical 
zsthetic enjoyment, however, tends to inhibit the following of the 
musical relationships for their own sake. In the experience of the 
highly musical persons, associations tend to be repressed, for the 
music is listened to for the sake of its own meaning and beauty, and 
not for the meaning and beauty of associations.) 


Many musicians are, I think, unduly sceptical of established 
psychological information. Certainly in this particular case such 
scepticism is unjustifiable. The musician’s own experience bears 
out the findings of the psychologists: surely he knows that it is 
usually his less musical friends who are concerned with finding 
pictures and stories in music ; it is the less musical who, after they 
have heard a piece of music with no descriptive title, ask him, to 
his discomfiture, what the composer meant. Stripped of its poly- 
syllables, Schweitzer’s esthetic, so far as it relates to the listener, is 
merely a statement that he must learn to read the stories and see 
the pictures in the music. 

If this were only the outgrowth of an impoverished experience 
there would be no use in attacking it ; for surely those for whom 
the musical xsthetic experience is inadequate have every right 
to improve their sad lot in any way that suits them, from seeing 
pictures and reading stories in the music to going to sleep until it is 
over. There is little reason to doubt that for unmusical people associa- 
tions do enrich the total esthetic experience of listening to music. 

Unfortunately, however, it is not only true that “ poverty of 
musical esthetic interest is often enriched by an esthetic experience 
that depends on an extra-musical interest’ ; it is conversely true 
that “such extra-musical esthetic enjoyment, however, tends to 
inhibit the following of the musical relationships for their own 
sake’. This is true partly for the simple reason that one cannot 
pay equal attention to two different things at the same time : if one 
pays serious attention to the possible literary or pictorial associations 
which may be made with a given chorale prelude one inevitably 
pays so much less attention to the music itself. Worse still, those 
who are not naturally associative listeners but who have been led 
to suppose that the interpretation of symbolism is part of the 
musical experience often suffer not only a simple division of atten- 
tion but also considerable sense of strain in the effort to make such 
interpretation, t.e. to make significant association with the music. 
Finally, such listeners are usually only partly successful in the 
making of associations ; but since they suppose that the predicated 
symbolical meanings are in the music, the inadequacy of their 
“* interpretations ’’ of the symbolism not only causes them to feel 
that their experiences are incomplete and that something is going 


‘*) E. Robertson, ‘ The Emotional Element in Listening to Music’, ‘ Australasian 
Journal of Psychology and Philosophy ’, XII (1934), p. 209. 
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on which they should but cannot understand, but is also likely to 
arouse in them those feelings of discouragement or resentment which 
are the natural concomitants of any sort of failure. For such listeners 
the feeling of strain, bafflement and futility attendant upon the 
effort to make associations causes listening to music to be no 
pleasure ; it is, instead, an arduous and disagreeable exercise which 
they would avoid altogether if they were not driven to it in spite of 
themselves by an innate love of and need for musical beauty and by 
the hope that some day they might learn how to “ understand music’”’. 

To some this statement may seem exaggerated. I say, in the 
light of my experience as a teacher, that it is not. Each year students 
have come to me who are naturally musical but who are dissatisfied 
and unhappy with their musical experience. Usually the student 
says, in effect, ‘‘ I love music but do not understand it’. Question- 
ing brings out the fact that by failure to understand he means 
failure to make associations which will give the music extra-musical 
‘““ meaning”. Without exception these students report to me that 
after they have come to see that music need not be symbolical and 
that associations are unnecessary, after they have learned that they 
understand music in a musical way whenever they find it beautiful 
simply as tonal design, their listening is freed from tension and 
strain, and they have a greater musical joy and a richer musical 
experience than they had ever known before. Moreover, once they 
are free to attend wholly to the music itself, they begin to be able to 
hear details of musical form which they had previously overlooked. 
Thus there is a double gain. 

By the standards of all musicians who insist that the extra- 
musical must not be permitted to distort purely musical beauty, 
Schweitzer’s esthetic must appear to be a damnable heresy for the 
composer ; for, as in effect Schweitzer says, its logical consequence 
is the almost complete loss of musical beauty. To all musicians who 
know to what a great extent the effort to make associations tends to 
decrease musical enjoyment, it must appear a damnable heresy for 
the listener ; for it may result in the listener’s almost complete 
failure to experience the musical beauty of the work to which he 
is listening. Yet Schweitzer’s is recommended, in almost every 
music school, college and university as the greatest work on Bach ; 
it is thus recommended to immature students and to musical 
amateurs who may have their enjoyment of music permanently 
and seriously limited by it. All this in the name of Sebastian Bach ! 


VIll 


Schweitzer’s esthetic is false. It is damaging to the musical 
experience of those who attempt to put it into practice (unless, of 
course, they happen to be by nature listeners of the associative 
type, in which case they will make associations without suggestion 
from Schweitzer). It is an unmusical philosophy. 
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Once one comes to recognize the unmusical nature of Schweitzer’s 
philosophy and then goes back to re-read his whole book on Bach, 
and not just that section of it dealing with zsthetic, one finds con- 
siderable evidence to support the view that it is not merely an 
unmusical philosophy into which Schweitzer has thought his way, 
but rather that it is the product of a fundamentally unmusical 
attitude in him.@? Schweitzer does not compartmentize his 
esthetic ; it stands in vital relation to his own musical experience. 

Much of this evidence is negative, to be sure. One is surprised 
at the things which Schweitzer does not say. Compositions, move- 
ments, themes are described and admired as being moving, expres- 
sive, powerful ; they are seldom characterized as being beautiful. 
Bach is not said to appeal to whatever faculty it is by which we 
apprehend the beauty of musical form, but to the conceptual 
imagination.) The Bach ‘ Passacaglia’ is said to be beyond 
comparison with the passacaglias of Buxtehude, not because of its 
superiority in the matter of pure musical beauty, but because “‘ the 
pupil puts into his a dramatic(*) life that was beyond the power of 
the master.) The evidence is more positive when Schweitzer 
writes that 


What so fascinates us in [the ‘ Well-tempered Clavier ’] is not the 
form or the build of the piece, but the world-view that is mirrored 
in it. It is not so much that we enjoy the ‘ Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord ’ as that we are edified by it. 


In this statement, not only are the same extra-musical values which 
were elevated above the musical in the cantatas, chorales and 
chorale preludes similarly elevated in the purely instrumental works; 
the musical values are dismissed as negligible.) Think how easy 
it would have been for Schweitzer, if he had prized equally the 
musical and the extra-musical, to have written : 


(37) Be it observed that I do not say that Schweitzer is an unmusical man (although 
many musicians find his performances of Bach’s organ works singularly insensitive). I 
believe that he is a man who is deeply musical by nature but who has adopted an un- 
musical philosophy and attitude. How a distinguished musician comes to have such an 
unmusical philosophy and attitude is not our concern here ; indeed, the question belongs 
to the psychologist rather than to the musician. Nevertheless, idle speculation on the 
paradox may be not entirely without interest. 

Anyone who has been steeped in the nineteenth-century Protestant evangelical theo- 
logy during his childhood and youth, as Schweitzer was, and who has taken this seriously, 
as Schweitzer so obviously did and does, is likely to feel that there is something inex- 
cusably frivolous in any activity but the saving of immortal souls from eternal damnation. 
Certainly to such a one the mere stringing together of pretty sounds is almost blasphemous 
as a life-work or even as a serious interest. Schweitzer must have been driven towards 
his musical activity by a deeply musical nature ; on the other hand, his devout and 

ound religious faith may well have tended to drive him away from music. Thus 

weitzer—a great and venerable saint if ever there was one—may have been forced 
to the formulation of his asthetic (which turns Bach into an eighteenth-century prophet) 
by the need to justify to himself his musical activity. 

8) Schweitzer, op. cit., II, p. 42. 

(*) Italics mine. 

(®) Schweitzer, op. cit., I, p. 281. 

Ibid., p. 338. 

‘s) T understand Schweitzer here to use the word form in its widest sense ; “ we are 
edified ” parallels “* world-view "’, and “* we enjoy "’ parallels “‘ form or build ”. 
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What fascinates us in the ‘ Well-tempered Clavichord ’ is not only the 
form or the build of the piece but also the world-view that is mirrored 
in it. It is not only that we enjoy the ‘ Well-tempered Clavichord ’ but 
also that we are edified by it. 

Particularly considering the view of the world which presents 
itself to-day, I would not dismiss the value of moral edification as 
lightly as Schweitzer appears to dismiss the value of musical beauty. 
I do believe that music can be a spiritual as well as (in the narrower 
sense) an esthetic experience. I do believe, with Carlyle, that 
music “ leads us to the edge of the Infinite, and lets us for moments 
gaze into that.” I do know that, for me, the music of Bach does 
this oftener and more powerfully than that of any other composer ; 
and I believe that the general recognition of his spiritual force is 
one of the chief reasons why, in the judgment of most music-lovers, 
Bach occupies his unique and lonely pinnacle. 

How sound becomes spirit I do not know. Of this, however, 
I am convinced : the spiritual can be a part of what is often called 
a purely musical experience ; it is then not an extrinsic but an 
intrinsic part of the whole musical experience, or, in other words, 
music’s spiritual force is inherent in its musical beauty ; this spiritual 
force need not result in associated verbal or pictorial concepts ; 
and it most certainly is not caused by these, nor by any technical 
machinery, however clever, designed to induce them. 

Furthermore, I am persuaded that, as happiness is supposed to 
be, this spiritual experience, this “ edification,” is best achieved by 
not seeking it too directly. For if the spiritual force of music inheres 
in its musical beauty, it follows that the man who ignores (or relegates 
to a secondary position) the beauty of music in order to seek 
edification through concepts which he associates with music will 
miss not only beauty, but also beauty’s edifying power. To sur- 
render both these for the dubious satisfaction of reading into music 
a world-view, however lofty, is to defraud oneself doubly. The man 
who does so is to be pitied. 

To pity Schweitzer for the nature of his musical experience might 
well appear to be the height of impertinence if he himself did not 
express clearly his own pitiable condition and, in the same sentence, 
proclaim unmistakably the impassable gulf which separates him 
from most musicians : 

This is, in fact, the tragedy of music, that it can only express 
with limited intelligibility the concrete image from which it has 
sprung. 

To one who feels no incompleteness in the several arts, to one 
whose joy in any one of them is limited not by the nature of the 
art itself but only by his own capacity for joy, this feeling of tragic 
incompleteness is indeed a lamentable thing. That he feels that 
there is a tragedy of music is at once Schweitzer’s personal tragedy 
and the complete damnation of his esthetic. 

(s®) Schweitzer, op. cit., II, p. 18. 
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THE SONGS IN ‘WILHELM MEISTER’ 


By A. H. Fox Srrancways 


Tue ten songs in Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre’ have all 

been set to music by Wolf, and by him alone. Schumann set all 

but the ‘ Spottlied’ ; Schubert all but that and Philine’s song. No 

one has set the third (adventitious) stanza to ‘ Wer nie sein Brod ’. 
Brahms set none of them. The translations which follow are there- ‘ 
fore adapted to Wolf’s music ; for that of others a few alterations 
would be needed. 


* * * 


Among the company of actors of which Wilhelm Meister was 
the centre there appeared one evening, when their work was over 
and wine was circling, the “‘ old man ”, as he is called. The strange 
figure startled everyone. He took a seat unasked : no one put any 
question. His head was bald, with a few grey hairs, a blue eye 
looked out softly from under white eyebrows ; a well-shaped nose 
and a pleasing mouth, which a long white beard did not hide. A 
dark brown cloak covered him from the throat to the feet. He began 
preluding on a harp, and the company who had been quarrelling 
a little were soon in good temper. 

** You sing, too ?”’ said the vivacious Philine. 


** Give us something for heart and spirit, as well as the senses”’, 
added Wilhelm, who did not care much for instrumental music. 

The old man looked first at him, then upwards, and began a 
song in praise of song, which he gave with such life and truth that 
he seemed to be in the very act of composition. They were delighted, 


and Wilhelm was warm in his praise ; whereupon the minstrel 
added that which follows. ; 


4 
2 


DER SANGER 


What is’t I hear beyond the gate ‘ 
Upon the causey ringing ? : 
Call him, and let our hall of state 
Re-echo to his singing. 
The king commands : the page has heard, 
Is there and back ; the royal word 
Bids them lead in the minstrel. 


All hail! Ye lords of peace and war, 
And ladies of matchless graces. 

A brilliant heaven : star on star 
This firmament embraces. 
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On such a galaxy as this 
Eyes dare not look : here ’twere amiss 
To gaze in idle wonder. 


He closed his eyes. The smitten chords 
Beneath the roof rang clearly. 
With haughty bearing gazed the lords, 
Down looked the dames demurely. 
The monarch, melted by the strain, 
Bade fetch a princely golden chain . 
As a guerdon for the music. 


This golden toy is not for me : 
The chain will match the glances 
Of knights before whose mastery 
Tall foemen lower their lances, 
Nay, see your chancellor over there, 
This golden burden let him bear 
With all his other burdens. 


My song is but the ouzel’s call 
Over the valley ringing ; 
The singer’s own delight is all 
His recompense for singing. 
Might I but ask, a boon were mine— 
One modest draught of priceless wine, 
And poured in golden goblet. 


It touched his lips. He drained it all. 
** O draught of noble savour ! 

O well with those who dwell in hall 
Where slight is held such favour ! 

If life is good, remember me, 

And thank the Giver gratefully 
As for this gift I thank you.” 


The irrepressible Philine has been making violent and unseemly love 
to Wilhelm in a public place, where respectability compelled him 
to endure it, and he has gone home, only to vent his sulks on Mignon 
(busy learning to write)—the last thing he intended. Other worries 
crop up, and he goes to look for the old man, to talk to and relieve 
his mind. Having found the room, he hears through the door these 
two stanzas following, the voice broken now and again by what 


sound like sobs. 


WER NIE SEIN BROD 


Who never ate his bread with tears 

Nor on his bed hath sat at even 
Weeping till longed-for dawn appears, 

He knows not you, ye Powers of Heaven. 
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You lend him life, you set him free, 
You lead him into sin and danger 

Then leave him there in misery : 
For every sin finds an avenger." 


He burst into the room, and found, seated on the bed, the only bit 
of furniture, the Harper, who had himself been coming to look for 
Wilhelm ; but this was a quieter place to meet in, and both were 
glad of it. 

** Sing what you will”, said Wilhelm, “ as if [ were not here. 
You are happy to be able to occupy yourself so pleasantly in solitude.” 
The old man looked down at his strings and sang : 


WER SICH DER EINSAMKEIT ERGIEBT 


Is solitude what you would have, 
Ah ! you'll not sigh in vain : 

The throng of life, the thrill of love, 
How have they room for pain ? 


Pain is my very own, 
A hand I can press 
In my loneliness 
. And be no more alone. 


The lover listens and lingers late 4 
To find the loved one alone, 
And for me my pain lies in wait. : 

When all the rest are gone, q 


Pain comes to live with me. 
Ah, let me one day have 
Peace in the silent grave : 

There pain will let me be. 


Clough’s translation is : 

Who ne’er with tears his bread hath ate 
Who never through the sad night hours 

Weeping upon his bed hath sate, : 
He knows not you, you heavenly powers. 4 

Forth into life you bid us go, 
And into guilt you let us fall, 

Then leave us to endure the woe 


It brings unfailingly to all. © 


This cannot, however, be sung to any musical setting of the German words, which 
have disyllabic rhymes. Some editions of Goethe give a third stanza : 
Ihm farbt der Morgensonne Licht 
Den reinen Horizont mit Flammen, 
Und tiber seinem schuld’gen Haupte bricht 
Das schéne Bild der ganzen Welt zusammen. 


of which the translation might be : 


He sees the sun at morning rise 
in flame the eastern border ; 
at glory only blinds his guilty eyes, 
And earth’s gay fabric fades in gaunt disorder. 
It is not certain that the stanzas belong together : Goethe never printed them so. Stanzas 
1 and 2 are in Bk. II, ch. 13, and stanza 3 in Bk. IV, ch. 1 of ‘ Wilhelm Meisters 


Lehrjahre ’, where they first appeared. The composers Zelter, Schubert, Schumann, 
Liszt and Wolf probably knew only the first two stanzas. : 
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Mignon comes on the scene with a strolling circus. She was a 
riddle to everyone. Who was she? Noone knew. She had always 
been known as “ Mignon ’’, and looked about twelve, but “ no one 
had counted ” her years ; had had a father, but “ that great devil 
was dead”. It was an attractive and distinguished face with fine 
features, but a wry mouth ; her brown complexion was hardly visible 
under the paint. Whenever she spoke she made a little bow with 
her hand on her heart. 

Wilhelm had always treated her kindly and spoken gently : 
they were great friends. When people asked her to do things she 
would look at him and say, “ Shall 1? MayI?” One day, when 
he wanted cheering up, she came to his room and asked if she might 
give him a little performance. When he nodded, she went off and 
came back with a carpet, on the corners of which she set lighted 
candles, and in the middle, in a pattern, a number of eggs. She 
then blindfolded herself, called in a waiting fiddler, and began an 
intricate dance without breaking or even touching one egg ; when 
it was finished, she collected the eggs with her feet, rolled up the 
carpet, made her usual bow, and vanished. Wilhelm learned after- 
wards from the fiddler that she had spent days singing him the 
tune of the fandango, which had been unknown to him. 

For reasons which seemed to him good, Wilhelm determined 
to leave the company, and just as he had made up his mind, Mignon 
stood before him, asking whether she should tidy up for him as 
usual. She was quiet, a little hurt at a cross word he had lately 
spoken to her. He was touched, and she saw it. “ Sir, if you are 
unhappy, what is to become of Mignon?” “ Dear child”’, he said 
taking her hands, “‘ I have to go away.” 

She looked him in the eyes through blinding tears and threw 
herself on her knees: she knelt there motionless, her head on his 
knee. His hand played with her hair. Presently there came a 
sort of shudder that began gradually and spread to every limb. 
** What is it, Mignon, what is it?” She raised her head and looked 
at him : her hand went to her heart as if to crush down pain. He 
pressed her to him and kissed her, but she gave no sign, only held 
firmly to her heart. Suddenly she gave a cry and her body was in 
contortions. She leapt up, and instantly fell as if every limb had 
given way. A ghastly sight. He tried to comfort her; and she, 
with a snap as if a spring had closed, threw her arms about his neck, 
and wept tears in a flood that words cannot describe. 

“* My child, my child ; you are mine, if that word can comfort 
you. You are mine. I will never leave you.” 

Her face shone with a gentle happiness: “‘ My father! You 
won't leave me! You will be my father? I am your child !” 

Next day Wilhelm heard music at the door, and thought it was 
the old man. It was Mignon, who had borrowed a zither from the 
stage properties. She sang what follows : 
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Know you the land where golden oranges 
And lemon-clusters lurk in leafy trees, 
Where cooling breezes temper summer skies, 
Where myrtle meek and lordly laurel rise. 
Know you that land? Take me, take me ! 
‘There, my Beloved, I would be with thee ! 


Know you the house—the roof on pillars light, 
The stately hall, the rooms all gay and bright ? 
The marble statues stand and gaze on me— 

** What was it then they did, poor child, to thee ? ” 
Know you that house ? Take me, take me ! 
There, my Protector, would I be with thee ! 
Know you the path along the mountain side 
Where mules adventure ere the mist divide ? 
Within a cave a dragon rears his brood ; 

O’er riven rock the torrent pours his flood. 

Tell me you know ! Take me, take me ! 

There lies our way, dear Father ! Come with me ! 


Both the melody and her expression pleased our friend immensely. 
He had the stanzas repeated to. him and explained, wrote them 
down, and translated them into German. But to the original turns 
of expression he could only remotely approximate. The childlike 
innocence of the performance, that had linked together the broken 
speech and the want of connection, disappeared in the process. 
The charm of the melody was like nothing else he had heard. 

She began each stanza in a solemn, stately way, as though to 
claim attention for some extraordinary thing. At the third line the 
song grew dark and hollow. “ Tell me you know ”’, she sang thought- 
fully, as a kind of secret. At “‘ Take me, take me” there was wild 
longing, and her “ Would I be with thee ” she modified on repetition, 
at one time begging and imploring, at another in an urgent, inciting 
kind of promise. 

Wilhelm was ill; he had worried himself into that state, and 
was magnifying the good and bad deeds, as he fancied them, of his 
past—as self-love is apt to do. In sympathy with his feelings was 
this song, which the Harper and Mignon sang in a sort of duet : 


NUR WER DIE SEHNSUCHT KENNT 


Who hopeless love hath known, 
He knows what ails me. 

All joyless, all alone, 
My courage fails me 

Scanning the distance dim 
Where he is, yonder ; 

Far am I, far from him, 
Yet ever fonder. 

It daunts my mind, I moan 
In pain that quells me. 

Who hopeless love hath known 
He knows what ails me. 
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The company now took an upward social step: it came into 
the society of prince, count and baron. It was received at a castle, 
and owed this to its patience in listening to the reading of a five-act 
play by the baron. He became their good friend and looked after 
their interests ; but, unfortunately, such a good friend to some that 
he made enemies of others, who treated him with scant courtesy. 
There were soon two parties, watching each other like hostile troops 
across a river. In this atmosphere the following anonymous satire 
was written and handed about : 


SPOTTLIED 


Poor devil that I am, I own, 
My lord, I envy you your rank, 
The place you hold beside a throne, 
Your lands, your balance at the bank, 
Your noble father’s stately house, 
Your pools of salmon, moors of grouse. 


In me, poor devil that I am, 
You envy (so I understand) 
The boy that Nature, kindly dame, 
Brought up so motherly by hand, 
And left me poor enough in pence, 
But rich in spirit and in sense. 


Well, Baron, places we have won 

We'll keep, and benefits we’ve had : 
While you remain your father’s son 

I still will be my mother’s lad. 
Each passenger his berth must fill, 

You the saloon, and I the steerage ; 
You’d best descend Parnassus hill, 

And I'll not hope to climb the Peerage. 


Philine is the life and soul of the party. If any enterprise was to be 
made to go, or any risk to be taken, or if there was opportunity 
for some outrageous view of a matter, she was there. A true musical 
characterization of her is the “ Je suis Titania” in Ambroise 


Thomas’s opera. 
This is her song : 


SINGET NICHT IN TRAUERTONEN 


Sing me no more woful ditties 
Of the loneliness of night ; 

Nay, I hold, fair ladies, it is 
Made for humankind’s delight. 


To imperfect man the woman 
As his better half was giv’n ; 

So one half of life, the common 
Day, is hell, but night is heav’n. 
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Who can pardon daylight’s heinous 
Waste of time and lack of bliss ? 
It may help to entertain us, 
But that’s all the use it is ! 


When in spacious hours of leisure 
As the lamp-lit twilight glows, 

Lip to lip, disdaining measure, 
Love in laughter overflows— 


When young manhood, bold to blindness, 
Swift in action, staunch in pain, 
Noticing some little kindness 
Stays to prove 'twas not in vain— 


When the nightingale to lovers 
Sings the loveliest song they know 
Where the captive but discovers, 
Or the mourner, notes of woe— 


With what joy serene and touching 
Do we count them at our ease, 

Twelve deliberate strokes, avouching 
Our security and peace ! 


So, mid lifelong fuss and hurry 
Keep this constantly in mind : 
Day brings always some new worry, 

Night is ever calm and kind. 


It was the night after the fire in the theatre and there were all 
sorts of suspicions ; had some one caused it, and, ifso, who? The 
Harper had not been present, and there had been signs in him of 
incipient madness. Wilhelm was in the garden, fully alive to this 
suspicion, and full of anxiety for one he loved so much, and was 
turning it all over in his mind, when he heard the harp, and this 
song, of which, however, he retained only the last stanzas : 


AN DIE THUREN 


As I pace the peopled city, 
Standing humbly at each door, 
Hands will give and hearts will pity 
Ere I take my way once more. 


Each will feel his load the lighter 
For the burden he has seen, 

Every eye with tears be brighter : 
I shall wonder what they mean. 


The next song, one of Mignon’s, has no particular occasion, nor 
does it need one : 


HEISS MICH NICHT REDEN 


Let me be silent, nought revealing, 
I may not answer, yes or no ; 

I fain would show thee all my inner feeling 
But Fate is wise and wills it so. 
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In his good time the royal sun’s bright beam 
Shall teach the night to brighten at his bidding ; 
The rock that pens shall one day free the stream : 
Grudge not the earth her secret springs that lie deep hidden. 


Yet each man tells his trouble to a friend 

Who hears his grief and heals it with compassion. 
But no ; my vow to that has put an end : 

Only a god could give me dispensation. 


Mignon had always refused to wear grown-up clothes, but lately 
she had taken to them. She had these ideas, without reason given. 
She lived now very happily with other children under one of those 
motherly women to whom children take instinctively, who did not 
put ideas in their heads, but gave the right turn to any they had. 
They had heard from village children about angels who brought 
presents to good boys and girls, and as two twin sisters were to have 
a birthday, this was made an occasion for such an angel’s visit, and 
Mignon was to be the angel. She was dressed in a long white robe, 
with a belt and a crown, and was provided with gold wings. The 
children were at first a little frightened, but one said, “‘ It’s Mignon ”’, 
then another, “‘ Are you an angel ?” 

wish I were ’’, said Mignon. 

*“* Why are you carrying a lily ?” 

“If my. heart were as pure and open as the lily, I should be 
happy.” 

“* How did you get the wings ?” 

“‘ They are to represent others which have not unfolded yet.” 

When the children were satisfied, and interest began to wane, 
she was to take the things off. But she would not. She took her 


zither, and sang this : 


SO LASST MICH SCHEINEN 


Bid me not change this earthly fashion, 
Leave to me still my robe of white ; 
For now from this fair earth I hasten 


: Into the house of changeless night. 


I rest a little in that far land 
With open eyes and quiet mind ! 

And then, one day, this belt and garland 
And all else I shall leave behind. 


Those angel shapes have never heeded 
If man or maid have come that way, 

And, for our garments, none are needed 
To clothe us in eternal day. 


From toil and care I lived securely, 
Full often knew I bitter pain, 

But sorrow aged me prematurely. 
Kind heaven, make me young again ! 


Vol. XXIII 
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THE KEYBOARD CONCERTO 
By Arruur HutTcHIncs 


1. THe COoNcEPTION 


EvEN among musicologists it does not yet seem to be widely recog- 
nized that the keyboard concerto, different in form and conception 
from sonata and symphony, ceased to be an entity—in fact, died— 
after Beethoven, if not after Mozart, and might have been still-born 
but for Mozart’s attention. Beautiful works of the golden age of 
pianism happen to be called concertos, but show the same ternary 
structures as other long works by their different composers: the 
usual sonata-forms are elaborated, not complicated, by the need 
for variety and contrast between solo and band. Despite what many. 
regard as Tovey’s best essay, musicians of our time, of whom 
Rachmaninov may be cited as a distinguished example, regard the 
concerto as a sonata with orchestra ; Schumann actually gave his 
most ambitious sonata the sub-title “ concerto without orchestra ” 
and Grieg was too sensitive an artist to clutter a perfectly conceived 
“sonata for piano and orchestra’’ with traditional preludes and 
ritornelli, the broken columns and pediments of a former age, picked 
up by smaller men to “ encumber what was not in their power to 
fertilize’. Concerto form is not adequately treated in a sub- 
section of a chapter on sonata forms, and when reputable books 
disregard Tovey they disregard Mozart and Beethoven, to both of 
whom concerto was an utterly different undertaking from symphony 
or sonata. Consider, for instance, a concerto which has enjoyed 
perhaps the longest and widest popularity among its composer’s 
twenty-three, Mozart’s D minor, K.466. 

The first notes heard from the soloist are three crotchets which 
few pianists are capable of playing in strict time. That entry 
is noteworthy for two reasons : 


1. The tune has not been heard in the orchestral prelude. It is 
essentially a keyboard tune and it would be hard for a 
conductor to make its leaps effective from the strings as 
they are from the hammers. 


2. It is a most important subject. Its treatment occupies the 
whole middle section of the movement apart from its other 
presentations. 


But “the concerto opens with a shudder”, a syncopated theme 
which is as highly orchestral as the solo entry is pianistic, so that 
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fine interplay is made between the shudder and the solo’s entry- 
theme throughout the middle section of the movement. Now if this 
movement follows sonata form, which is the principal subject ? 
Similarly, of another couple of themes, first appearing at bar 33 
and bar 137 respectively, the latter of which does not occur in the 
prelude, which is the second principal subject? And since the 
soloist presents new themes during the exposition of all mature 
Mozart concertos, how can a text-book writer give them his honest 
examination and then talk of a “ double exposition ” ? 


This is not all : performers offend as much as text-books, and for 
the same reason. The concerto, as understood by the men who 
nurtured its short but brilliant life, is like Mistress Quickly—* she’s 
neither fish nor flesh and a man knows not where to have her ”’. 
If there are only two, or perhaps three, main subjects, and these 
have to be played by both partners, band and solo, or shared 
between them ; if the work is virtually a sonata framed, coloured 
and intensified by orchestra; if the form shows the “ double 
exposition ” of the text-book—then it is natural that the soloist 
should emphasize his high relief. Were the opening solo the main 
theme or even one main theme of the orchestral prelude, the soloist 
would be justified in using rubato or making the momentary pause 
which dramatizes his entry: “ All is prepared for my speech ; 
now I begin.”’ But in Mozart these conditions do not obtain: the 
piano entry is complementary to, as well as in contrast with, the 
orchestral themes.) It is sublimely functional and becomes vul- 
garly degraded when it is made to sound either additional or inde- 
pendent or more important than the orchestral music : that is just the 
difference between concerto and sonata-concerto. 

Our examination has yet concerned merely the opening themes 
of orchestra and solo respectively, and the farther it proceeds the 
more it challenges popular misconceptions. One text-book which 
provides a diagram of a “ double exposition” and allows Mozart 
six or seven lines of falsehood in its 260 pages—and yet in other 
respects it is an excellent manual—proceeds thus: “ The develop- 
ment and recapitulation usually open with orchestral tuttis of some 
importance’. That the three big orchestral ritornelli are of primary 
importance, that they broke down when authentic concerto broke 
down in favour of sonata-concerto, that sensitive men like Grieg 
would not play humbug by keeping them alive—all this the student 
must concede. He smiles at the word “some” while objecting 
to the word “ open”’, and he is justified by a simple diagram 
of the themes in K.466. Let capital letters stand for orchestral 
themes, and small letters for the same themes when taken over 


by the soloist. 


® These remarks apply even when the entry of the solo is, for a few bars, similar to 
the orchestral opening. 
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Section Performer Order of themes 
1 Orchestra Av -D*4 
2 Both Free 
3 Orchestra B 
4 Both xA xA xA &c, 
5 Both Aa Bb C y c Free 
6 Orchestra B 
7 Solo Cadenza 
8 Orchestra 


Let us now suppose that we know nothing of sonata-form ; being 
thus rid of preconceptions, what design, what principles, do we see 
at work behind the plain facts represented by our algebra? We can 
call sections 5-8 recapitulatory only because no new matter is 
stated, but there is no recapitulation of the order of themes in the 
first solo section, viz. 2. Further, as there is not the slightest simi- 
larity between sections 1 and 2, the text-book’s ‘‘ double exposition ” 
is imaginative nonsense and reminds me of a non-musical friend who 
asked me: “‘ Why have we to hear all the tunes on the band 
first?”’ The diagram shows plainly that we haven’t to hear any- 
thing of the sort, except in the unusual A major Concerto, K.488, 
and there for a special witty reason to understand which the reader 
may consult Tovey.() 

What we do hear in the orchestral prelude is shown by tracing 
the fortunes of A B C D E in the diagram. We see that A remains 
orchestral and is first used as a ritornello to x ; B, which is common 
to the sparring partners, can be used either as ritornello or transition 
theme, having open ends like a piece of jig-saw which will fit several 
missing jigs, so that we find BC, By, BE and B-Cadenza ; C, which 
nobody would call a principal subject, is the stormy one whose 
tantrums give the movement its character, being entirely ritornellic, 
despite its several translations into keyboard idiom, such as that 
appearing at bar 163. Four considerations at least justify change of 
nomenclature from ‘ opening tuttis of some importance ”’ to “ full 
orchestral ritornelli of the utmost importance”, as shown in the 
following plan : 


1. Orchestral prelude A B C D E 
2. Exposition x A B_ y_ Free...cadential shake 
3. First full ritornello B E 
4. Middle section xA xA xA xA 

Free . . . cadential shake 
6. Second full ritornello B CadenzaC D E 


First, the orchestral tuttis use only matter which has been stated in the 
prelude: all such matter gives the pleasure of recurrence, not of 
advance ; secondly, they all burst in with loud themes (see first diagram) 


* Essays in Musical Analysis’, Vol. III, p. 37ff. 
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not with the quiet, shuddering A ; thirdly, they always follow the 
long cadential shake which concludes a solo section or a cadenza ; 
fourthly, they, and they alone, give an unmistakable sense of finality 
by being rounded off with the exquisite theme E, which is never 
found elsewhere. Mozart reserved E specially for this supreme 
ritornellic function. (At bar 196 it appears in the major to mark 
the end of the first big ritornello.) 

Mozartian concerto form is, as Tovey’s essay showed, the in- 
genious and magnificent grafting of principles already present in the 
ritornello-aria of Scarlatti and Handel. ‘ Figaro’ was written well 
after a number of fine and highly organized concertos had come from 
Mozart’s pen, but a short study of the best-known aria from that 
opera will show that his complex brain advanced the ritornello and 
jig-saw idea beyond Scarlattian limits, though this advance does not 
obtrude itself on the listener. Represented diagramatically, the 
first complete piece of the Countess’s “‘ Porgi amor ’’ appears thus : 


Orchestral prelude A B Cc 

Voice A x 

Orch. ritornello B (key of dominant) 
Voice y 

Orch, ritornello B 


Theme A has an “ open end ”’, which fits orchestral B and vocal x ; 
the C is kept, as was E in the concerto diagram, to give finality to 
the full ritornello, when it comes later on. 

At this stage of our examination it is well to see how different 
is Mozart’s complex organization from the virtuoso sonata-form 
concerto, which elaborates the simple basic plan : 


Orchestral prelude A B 

Solo exposition A B Free 
First ritornello A 

Middle section Ab Ab 
Recapitulation A B Free 
Final ritornello A with cadenza 


It is often observed that Beethoven improved the sonata-forms by 
his unwillingness tamely to repeat his expositions with the necessary 
key-manipulation required to finish in tonic harmony. Had Mozart 
ever felt the need for-that development of the form, he would have 
made the departure : he belonged to a different age and was dead 
before he saw Beethoven’s improvement. But in a concerto he 
recognized the dullness of a long work in which prelude, exposition 
and recapitulation served the same courses in the same order. The 
whole difference between the artistry of Beethoven, who works on 
his few big materials with new treatment, and the artistry of Mozart, 
who works with his many smaller materials, is made most evident in 
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the recapitulation, which so favours the Mozartian mentality that 
Beethoven’s few examples of the concerto form show him straining 
hard to bend his genius to the only satisfactory solution of the 
concerto problem. Despite its masterly and novel opening, 
Beethoven’s best Concerto, the fourth, flatters the Mozartian con- 
ception as if in apology for the new departure in the previous 
C minor.®) Only after a struggle, for which even his life was too 
short, could Beethoven have brought the number of his great 
concertos up to that of his symphonies and quartets ; with Mozart’s 
particular type of artistry the case is exactly reversed. There is 
not so much as half the number of first-rank symphonies as there are 
first-rank concertos from Mozart’s pen. 

Of the twenty-three ground-plans to Mozart’s twenty-three 
piano concertos one happens to flatter the text-book with an exposi- 
tion which uses a first and second subject previously heard. That 
work is the popular K.488. But from the end of its exposition 
onwards Mozart introduces important themes which appear as from 
nowhere ; even this unusual Concerto forbears to give us Macpher- 
son’s Patent Sections following-my-leader as like as three geese 
crossing a field. Our D minor diagram is representative of most 
mature Mozart concertos ; in its recapitulation Mozart follows his 
usual plan of taking themes in the order of the orchestral prelude 
and omitting any which have been used in both previous sections 
or which will be used in the cadenza. The recapitulation is so called 
only because it uses materials previously stated and introduces no 
new ones. The “ good deal of free writing ’’, so necessary in the 
virtuoso concerto, is strictly limited in authentic concerto and occurs 
always in the same places. Among the four hundred bars of the 
D minor Concerto twenty-seven are free, twelve at the end of the 
solo exposition and fifteen in a corresponding place just before 
the last ritornello. 

But the Mozartian conception of concerto, the organization 
implicit in his orchestral preludes, with their ritornello and transi- 
tion themes, grew with him from very tame beginnings. (Let the 
reader compare the Salzburg Bp Concerto, K.238, first with the 
brilliant virtuosic Bp, K.450, and then with the last of his con- 
certos, also in Bb, K.595). If we were to judge the sonata-concerto 
of the nineteenth century by Mozartian standards—which would 
be foolish—we should have to declare that its virtuoso composers 
dragged the form back to the simple state in which Mozart found it ; 
and it is no disparagement of Schumann, Brahms, Mendelssohn, 
Grieg, Saint-Saéns and others to admit that they were forced to 
curtail their orchestral sections, including the prelude (which 
gradually became a mere statement of principal subject) and to 


‘In a recent programme note on the C minor Concerto, Edwin Evans writes : 
“* Formally it still adheres to the principles established by Mozart”. Tovey contradicts 
such remarks, but their refutation is not a matter of opinion. 
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push virtuosity to a degree which obliterated all those charac- 
teristics of the concerto which made it distinct from other sonata 
forms. Even so fine a mind as Rachmaninov’s can rarely hold our 
interest in later parts of a concerto movement as he does in the 
exposition, and both the Chopin concertos begin to pall after the 
middle section. It is noteworthy that few modern composers have 
attempted the keyboard concerto with any success, and many 
composers, like Grieg, Schumann and Brahms, write only one or 
two examples. One sometimes hears the remark : “‘ Oh, the piano 
concerto is finished. The nineteenth century said all that pianism 
could say”’. If pianism is played out, why not fiddling, fluting or 
trumpeting ? The trouble lies with the extreme difficulty of the 
form, which taxed even the energy of Brahms. It seems to me that 
composers might well re-study the older, truer concerto. A practical 
experiment shows which form of concerto is the more functional, 
the more strategically planned for the rapports of two performers. 
(By writing his fine study in French, C. M. Girdlestone is able to 
use that felicitous expression. It is a pity that his ‘ Mozart et ses 
concertos pour piano ’, Fischbacher, Paris, 1939, is so hard to obtain 
in war time.) If one tries to play any of the mature Mozart con- 
certos at home, one feels the great need of an orchestra or a second 
pianist, despite the fact that Mozart’s solo part remembers the 
continuo function from which it rose, usually provides its own bass 
and is, for long stretches, in only two parts. On the other hand 
one can play the Schumann and Grieg concertos as sonatas or 
“‘ party pieces ” for friends. 


2. THe ANCESTRY 


A graph will summarize the brief history of authentic concerto. 
A mere half-century saw the stemmirg of its growth as an inde- 
pendent form once it came up against the powerful genius of 
Beetnoven. The rise of the curve does not purport to assess the 
musical quality of the concerto, but only its independence as a form 
distinct from other long ternary forms : 
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Any contemporary of Bach who amused himself at home by 
playing a work like the ‘ Italian Concerto’, with or without the 
luxury of an octave-coupler harpsichord, imitated the solo and 
tutti-ritornello of an orchestral concerto ; but a keyboard imitation of 
the antitheses in a concerto grosso is very different from the deliberate 
substitution of a clavier for the solo group in the orchestra itself. 
Which composer first replaced the strings by the clavier, and so 
wrote the first keyboard concerto, I am unable to declare. He may 
have been Bach, for one can safely say that the fifth Brandenburg 
Concerto is the first of its type to be known to modern audiences. 
The *‘ Brandenburgs ”’ illustrate Bach’s least serious moods ; his 
genius for experiment led him to give us all sorts of variations of the 
two sparring partners—solo and tutti. Nos. 3 and 6 are of normal 
concerto grosso type, in which a small string ripieno opposes the 
tutti; of the remaining four, with their mixed wind and string 
groups, No. 5 could stand as the first familiar clavier concerto but 
for the fact that solo flute and violin are grouped with the cembalo 
concertato, although that instrument, while still maintaining its 
pivotal continuo function, as in normal concertos, is the big noise of 
its little group. The fifth Brandenburg could be played without 
the solo flute or solo fiddle, neither of which makes intrusion during 
the long and brilliant clavier cadenzas. 

The desire for innovation manifests itself very diversely among 
composers, and not every genius is a great innovator ; Bach’s was 
the very nature to exalt the humble and meek time-keeper, to put 
down the mighty first flute or leading fiddle from his seat, and to 
make the move seriously ; Haydn would have turned the surprise 
into a joke. Although one can only declare that it was like Bach 
to be the first composer to take this step, one can also add that he 
was not responsible for the rapid rise to popularity which the 
keyboard concerto enjoyed just after his death. None of 
his various concert works, either including a keyboard or known to 
have done so in their original forms, brings us any nearer to Mozart 
than does the fifth Brandenburg. Even the well-known D minor 
Concerto, whose figuration indicates a solo violin, leaves the fine 
unison ritornello at the same all-of-a-piece stage as is the main 
tutti passage of a normal concerto grosso. Yet let it be noted that, 
as long as the keyboard concerto had its integral life, distinct from 
symphony and sonata, the places for full ritornello were firmly 
established and remained sacrosanct from Bach to Mozart. The 
masterly tampering with ritornello indulged in by Mozart in as 
early a Concerto as the Salzburg K.271 in Ep, and imitated by 
Beethoven, left the concerto at the mercy of men who had lost the 
old concerto ideal. 

Although it is customary to trace the ancestry of the Mozartian 
concerto through J. S. Bach’s sons, a better view of the wide popu- 
larity of the keyboard concerto in the decades just after Bach’s 
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death and during Mozart’s childhood can be obtained by examining 
that popularity in the concert-rooms of fashionable European cities 
in which Bach’s sons and their contemporaries performed. That I 
am not exaggerating the demand for clavier concertos by the musical 
public may be seen from the fact that C. P. E. Bach alone wrote 
fifty-six, Haydn at least twenty-four, and that people like Wagenseil 
in Vienna, Schobert in Paris or Father Soler in London—none of 
them regarded as a “minor” composer in his day—published 
concertos in similarly vast and vapid quantities, as may be seen 
almost as frequently by rummagers in junk shops or the houses of 
once-musical families as by the deliberate visitor to the British 
Museum. 

C. P. E. Bach must be considered as a concertist apart from any 
centre or “school” of musical fashion ; those who have found 
much of his music indefinite of style and flaccid of structure would 
surely revise their estimate of his musical stature after examining his 
concertos, very few of which are published, although those few are 
much finer works than his available symphonies. Emanuel Bach 
usually, but not always, gives us the traditional three movements, 
often showing in the middle movement a beautiful grafting of 
operatic bel canto upon his father’s more articulated andante style. 
In his ambitious first movements he sometimes makes the ritornello 
capable of shortening, thus elaborating the structure by the use of 
full and partial ritornello, as in the noble and impassioned concerto 
in F minor. In some of his concertos the ritornello butts in at 
intervals throughout the movement, like the response to a litany 
or the refrain of a rondo, unrelated to the solo part, though there are 
sequential passages in one or two concertos which might be called 
“ development sections ”. At least one Concerto, that in C minor, 
shows Emanuel’s ambition to use his ritornello throughout the work, 
binding all changes of speed, tempo and mood by its cyclic recur- 
rence, till the whole concerto resembles a Lisztian one-movement 
essay. C. P. E’s concertos show their kinship with his father’s more 
than do other concertos, chiefly because of his fondness for a big, 
intact ritornello, emphasized by his rondo-like schemes. The 
diversity of form and number in C. P. E. Bach’s movements shows 
the concerto to have been in a state of flux, in Germany at least ; 
the regular sequence—sonata-allegro, andante, rondo—was not finally 
established till Mozart himself settled the three-movement tradition, 
and before examining the more regular works of the Vienna, 
Paris and London schools it may be well to point out how the 
number of movements affected their quality. 

It can hardly be over-emphasized that the solo concerto in its 
hey-day (roughly the first decades of Mozart’s life) was pre- 
eminently a fashionable or, as history has it, galant form, The 
epithet cannot be exactly translated ; it implies a brilliancy which 
need not preclude sound workmanship, grace which distinguishes 
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sentiment from sentimentality, conventionality which stifled inven- 
tion only when the purveyors worked too fast or without conscience. 
In this sophisticated yet shallow concerto, before Mozart had 
dignified it or, at least, brought it into what a critic calls “a world of 
enchanted artificiality’, one sought serious composition or com- 
paratively ambitious construction only in the first movement with 
its ritornelli and antitheses. The three-movement works made first 
concession to popular appeal with the andante, charged with the 
sentiment of an operatic aria ; how beautiful such slow movements 
could be, despite their shallowness and conventionality, the reader 
can judge from one or two specimens by J. C. Bach, young Mozart’s 
London friend, which are available in modern editions and are not 
infrequently heard in broadcast programmes (one such andante by 
J. C. Bach has been a popular success on a gramophone record). 
The flavour of these movements at their best is found, of course, in 
the early and unequal clavier concertos of Christian Bach’s disciple 
and correspondent at Salzburg; the slow movement of K.238 
comes straight from the enchanted and imaginary Italy, the operatic 
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home of Mozart before the fulfilment of his ambition to compose 
opera: Ex.1. There is a‘ distinctly religious flavour about the 
following example, which comes from the next solo Concerto, 
K.246 in C ; the tune might easily belong to a Mass, were it not so 
very like the opening of ‘‘ Tu virginum corona ”’ from the ‘ Exsultate’ 
motet, written at Salzburg: Ex. 2. Mozart's early concertos are 
just so much finer than those of his immediate and fashionable 
predecessors as marks the difference between promising genius and 
great competence. ‘‘ Romance ”’ is too strong a word to describe 
the spirit of middle movements in the concerto galant ; moreover, the 
expression is too definitely associated with a later artistic ideal. 
What we can declare is that, in young Mozart, as in his predecessors, 
this vein of poetic sentiment is chiefly manifested where texture 
becomes vocal; granted its operatic origin, it is yet probable 
that it came into the clavier concerto in imitation of the violin 
concerto which is, of course, the predecessor in orientation, popularity 
and virtuosity, but which reaches its apogee of loveliness in Mozart’s 
Salzburg violin concertos. It is significant that these works, which 
sing and sing all the dreams of ideal Italy that consoled the boy in 
stifling Salzburg, retain regular performance nowadays when few 
people want to hear the Salzburg clavier concertos. When his 
singing days were over, Mozart had greater things to express in 
his piano concertos, and if he had anything greater to express 
with the violin, it was put into quartets and quintets with their 
more mature demands upon musical thinking. 

Yet the Concerto from which Ex. 2 is taken ends with a move- 
ment which may serve as typical of another method by which 
fashionable concertists pleased their public : by writing a concerto 
of two movements of which the second is a menuet galant. Mozart 
always wrote three movements, and except in the rare concertos 
with variations for the finale (e.g. K.453 in G major, K.491 in 
C minor) or magnificent pieces like the symphonic and contrapuntal 
finale of K.459 in F, he finished with a rondo. This, by convention, 
is brilliant, shallow and loosely constructed, and sometimes makes 
the more cerebral or more sober members of an audience feel that 
a fine concerto (e.g. the popular A major, K.488) has gone up like a 
rocket and come down like the stick. The finale of K.466, in 
D minor, or of K.449, in Ep, shows what Mozart could do with a 
rondo when he decided to take it seriously (the last-named, with its 
impishly varied refrain, seeming to poke at each contrapuntal 
“ species’ in turn, shows that seriousness and solemnity do not 
necessarily keep company), but the minuet from K.246, one of the 
least valuable of the Salzburg concertos, may well exemplify not 
only the minuct movement at its best but also Mozart's attempt to 
combine it with simple, strophic rondo. 

It remains to examine the ancestry of these first Mozartian forms. 
Putting C. P. E. Bach in a place by himself as a concertist, we have 
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three fashionable schools of clavier composers—Vienna, London and 
Paris. It is curious that Mozart was little influenced by the centre 
nearest to his home. At the age of six he is known to have played 
a concerto before the Austrian Court, and its composer, Wagenseil, 
turned over for him. Other Viennese concertists included Wagen- 
seil’s pupils, Steffan and Hoffmann and, of course, Haydn. The 
British Museum has volumes containing a few specimens of their 
work, and pretty dull stuff it is. Haydn beats Wagenseil only on 
better tunes ; his construction is loose and repetitive, as can be 
judged from the merry affairs in D and G which are the only two 
of his twenty-four concertos available in modern editions. It would 
be interesting to know for certain when, if at all, between Bach and 
Mozart a single solo instrument replaced the separate solo clavier 
and the continuo-man’s instrument. The parts make it clear that 
in the palmy days of concerto-giving the soloist kept the bass going 
when not otherwise engaged ; for that matter, he remembered his 
humble origins even when he was otherwise engaged, by providing 
his own bass in solo sections. 

Paris might be considered as having had more influence on the 
boy Mozart than Vienna, but the keyboard virtuosi of Paris were a 
collection of Germans who found in exile a profitable centre for 
performance and publication. Clavecin concertos were popular 
enough, but works coming from Paris had no distinctive features 
which could justify their claiming a separate school of composition. 
There is evidence of traffic in concertos between Paris and London, 
since those of “‘ Jean Bach ” were known in Paris as well as in the 
place of their performance and publication. At the age of nine, 
while in London, Mozart framed three of J. C. Bach’s sonatas with 
ritornelli for string orchestra, calling the results concertos ; two 
years later he gave Salzburg audiences four such concertos which, 
until fairly recently, were thought to be original compositions. 
Wyzewa and Saint-Foix identified most of the movements of K.37-— 
41 with those of sonatas by Raupach, Eckhardt, Honauer and 
Schobert, the chief among those German musicians mentioned 
above. Leopold Mozart’s taste may have decided the choice, since 
he must have bought the copies in Paris for his son’s treatment. 
Columbia has recorded the first of these arrangements (K.37, in 
F major) showing its slight build—the first movement takes only 
one side—and exemplifying the use of the clavecin both as solo 
and continuo, the distinction not always being clear. There is no 
new thematic material. Mozart omits Raupach’s passage-work 
from the orchestral prelude, but adds to it in the solo exposition ; 
the attempt to complete concerto proportions without the full number 
of themes which we saw to be necessary to Mozart’s mature con- 
ception of concerto leads to the poorly contrived addition of a coda 
to Raupach. The opening will show how Mozart’s constant little 
changes during transcription tend to heighten sentiment : 
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Internal evidence shows no attempt by Mozart to copy the concertos 
of the Paris school, though he imitated the facile sets of variations 
turned out by Eckhardt and Honauer, knowing such things to be 
neat personal compliments and sometimes to prove friends in 
financial need. 

Mozart’s obvious concerto models were those of the London 
school. Vanhall, Padre Soler and J. C. Bach not only showed a 
more limpid rococo style than did their European contemporaries, 
but they approached Mozartian ideals by giving new and definitely 
“‘ keyboard ” themes to the solo at its exposition. It is not uncommon 
to find in a concerto by J. C. Bach both a new theme for the solo in 
its exposition and new material in the middle section ; but we are 
not to know that the disciple did not influence the master. Christian 
Bach’s popular Bp Concerto was published by John Welcker of 
London in 1777, but January of that year had seen the production of 
Mozart’s Ep Concerto, K.271, the first of his concertos to have an 
honoured place in modern programmes, worthy to stand against 
its two successors in the same key, despite its youthful athleticism 
and ligamentation, markedly superior to any previous concerto by 
its composer and certainly superior to any concerto by his genial 
friend, the “ English Bach ”. 

Burney tells us that the music of Johann Baptist Wanhal 
(anglice Vanhall) 1739-1813, a musician of Dutch extraction born 
in Bohemia, became well known in Englarid before that of Haydn, 
though Vanhall was the younger man. He studied under Dittersdorf 
and must have known Haydn. His output was enormous and the 
following themes from a sample Concerto in D will show a close 
resemblance to J. C. Bach and the young Mozart : 
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Clavier themes 


I have it on good authority that the concertos of the Spaniard, 
Father Antonio Soler, are of similar interest, though I have not seen 
one myself. The tracing of influences is difficult since some of the 
older men wrote their best concertos while Mozart was writing 
maturely in the form ; were this not so, we might say that the new 
elasticity, freedom and wealth of material found in Mozart’s con- 
certos, together with his development of the ritornello principle, 
derived in no small measure from violin concertos, some of the 
finest of which were those by Viotti.“ We are safe in concluding, 
however, that Mozart took up the form at the stage reached by the 
London musicians, particularly J. C. Bach. His final settlement of 
the normal order of movements, together with his new structural 
developments, especially in the relations between band and solo, 
are evident in a study of his Salzburg concertos which would focus 
attention too much upon the evolution of the concerto, not its 
origin. 

The usual form in which pre-Mozartian concertos were pub- 
lished does them less than justice. Publishers issued parts to make 
the works accessible to the smallest salon combination. Welcker’s 
title-pages are typical: ‘A Third Sett of Six Concertos for the 
Harpsichord or Piano-Forte, with Accompaniments for Two Violins 
and a Bass, two Hautboys and Two French Horns ad Libitum’. 
This does not speak for enterprise in the wind parts, still less in the 
missing viola parts, and a special feature of Mozart’s orchestral 
technique is his gradual raising of the viola, his own instrument in 
the famous Sunday morning quartet, from Muggins who made 
third-part harmony or doubled the bass at the octave, to a most 
expressive member of the string group. Even so, it is a far cry from 
J. C. Bach’s best concertos, or even so fine a work as K.271 
in Ep, to the intricate texture found in K.503, the fourth of 
Mozart’s piano concertos in C major. It is ridiculous to say that 
Beethoven improved upon either the texture or the structure of 
such masterly works as the two complementary Concertos K.491 in 
C minor and K.503 in C major. Mozart, by history and personality, 
cannot give us the particular riches we derive from Beethoven, who 


= ® The best of Viotti's concertos are either contemporary with or written after 
ozart’s, 
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uses the same field for a broader and less cunning game. The 
astounding detail and its no less astounding unification among the 
wind and solo parts of K.491—these are as impossible to Beethoven 
as the dynamics of his fifth Concerto, in Ep, or the moods and 
symphonic developments of its G major predecessor are to Mozart. 
But we listen to the Beethoven concertos with the same ears as 
to his symphonies ; Beethoven is more important than concerto 
organization. The careful infiltrations and graftings of Beethoven 
already leave the concerto form exposed to ambitious destroyers. 
The art which Mozart nurtured from its shallow, fashionable 
beginnings can show its finest exemplars within his own work ; until 
modern composers evolve a style exclusively personal to the concerto, 
as distinct from the symphony, we may go on being disappointed 
in each rare and new essay in concerto form. 


NOTES ON CRITICISM 
By Grorce SAMPSON 


Ir has been my lot to read a great many books and to determine, 
as well as I could, whether they were books which gave information 
or pleasure gratifying to readers of their own time, or whether they 
were books which gave information or pleasure gratifying to readers 
of any time—whether, in short, they served a brief immediate 
purpose and perished, or whether they had the kind of life which 
makes them part of enduring literature. A strange and unpre- 
dictable fate is that of books ! A man writes articles for a monthly 
magazine. A woman writes letters to her daughter. In due time 
these scattered leaves are collected into volumes, and the man 
attains perpetuity as Elia and the woman as Mme. de Sévigné. 
Neither the writers nor their contemporaries could have foretold 
the event. Southey, confident of his epics, would have dismissed 
Lamb as contemptuously as ‘ Blackwood ’ dismissed Keats. So a 
heavy poem may founder when a light essay in criticism may survive. 

In the course of English letters the literature of criticism is a 
late-comer. It begins, as a form of writing, in the Elizabethan age, 
but it is tentative and hazardous—it had very little, except the 
classics, to go upon. Not till we come to Dryden do we reach the 
first important body of literary criticism—the first critical writings 
of which we can say that some of them should form part of every 
educated person’s reading. Dryden’s essays or prefaces were sug- 
gested by particular occasions, and, a point not to be overlooked, 
they were addressed by a practising poet and dramatist to the great 
variety of readers, whom he knew to be the final court of appeal. 
Thus, in a sense, they were critical journalism. Addison and others 
in his century wrote criticism of value, some of it in periodicals, 
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but the next great body of criticism is to be found in Johnson’s 
* Lives of the Poets’; and Johnson, too, as an old journalist, 
addressed his critical biographies, not to the dilettante or the 
specialist, but to all readers of good sense. From Johnson we pass 
easily to Coleridge, Lamb, Arnold, Pater and the long line of 
critics who have followed them right up to our own time. The 
present century has produced an immense mass of ephemeral 
criticism—there is nothing to stand beside the essays of Ker and 
Bradley—still, on the whole, recent times have been more successful 
in criticism than in creation. 

Criticism of the fine arts makes a much later appearance. 
There is scarcely anything to be noticed by a historian of literature 
before Sir Joshua’s ‘ Discourses ’, which are now more curious than 
useful. Lamb and Hazlitt got much nearer to the heart of the 
matter and perhaps have never had their due as pioneers in the 
criticism of pictorial art. But of course the great name is that of 
Ruskin, now foolishly despised, usually by people who have never 
read him. Ruskin is one of the masters of English prose, and his 
main doctrines are thoroughly sound, though, like other great men, 
he must be allowed his extravagances. No one of his magnitude has 
since appeared in the criticism of art. Roger Fry, in comparison, 
seems to be addressing a party in a parlour. Leave out the writings 
of Ruskin, and English criticism of art is a poor and shabby relation 
of the criticism of literature. 

But what is the despairing historian to say about writers on 
music? They are not even poor relations—they scarcely ever 
penetrate “‘ upstairs”’, they lurk obscurely in the scullery. There 
are, of course, plenty of books on music. I dismiss at once the 
technical treatises, which are no more required to be normally 
readable than the technical treatises on any other science. We may 
be sure that the mathematician, reclining at ease with his feet on the 
mantelpiece, derives great enjoyment from a discourse on the theory 
and application of harmonic integrals; but he enjoys as mathe- 
matician, not as reader. Text-books are not literature, though there 
is something to be said for the now discarded Euclid, who, if he 
taught no one practical geometry, helped to lay the foundations 
of a good prose style. I have in mind, not the technical treatises on 
music, but the biographies, the essays and the discussions that 
ought to interest the large public which appears to like music. In 
these days of broadcasting, the number of people who listen to 
music must be enormously larger than the number of people who 
frequent art galleries ; yet the literature of music is much scantier 
than the literature of art. Of course, books on pictorial and plastic 
art have one tremendous advantage—the illustrations can tell their 
own story almost without any written text. In music, illustrations 
are impossible unless they are on a large scale, and then they are 
frightening to all but musicians. Two bars of the “ Eroica” in 
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short score may serve as an index reference to a person who knows 
the whole Symphony ; they will be meaningless to a person with 
the Symphony still to know, and should not be offered to him as a 
means of knowing it. Technical terms present no insuperable diffi- 
culty. You must assume some knowledge or some willingness to be 
** edified by the margent”’. After all, writers on architecture assume 
that their readers know, or will ascertain, what is meant by nave, 
choir, apse, transept, clerestory and triforium. That the discussion 
of music can be conducted clearly with a minimum of technical 
terms and yet leave a definitely increased understanding of the 
ways in which music comes home to us can be seen in Sir Percy 
Buck’s lectures printed as ‘ The Scope of Music’. Here is criticism 
that is instructive without the aridities of the class-room and incisive 
without loss of urbanity. 

Yet how few are the successes in our musical literature! We 
have no English Berlioz. Too often we seem unable to talk about 
music with good manners and good breeding. We either wrangle or 
we are dull. Even our biographies are decorous without being 
delightful. If ever there was a man whose life and work offered a 


“great chance to a biographer, that man is Beethoven.. We ought to 


have produced a life of Beethoven as perpetually readable as 
Boswell’s life of Johnson. There is no such book ; and the attempt 
to include Beethoven in a recent series of popular short biographies 
produced what must be the very worst example of its kind ever 
written. I should like to speak with respect of certain volumes in 
‘The Master Musicians’ collection, but I fear the editor would 
not let me. So I turn to certain essays, long or short, single-handed 
or composite. 

My test for these is very simple—will the ordinary intelligent 
reader enjoy them? I take up volume after volume, and what 
I find extraordinarily prevalent is the state of mind commonly 
called bees in the bonnet, and sometimes bats in the belfry. The 
writers are not critics, they are agitators or politicians—they are 
violently for A and violently against B. Here is what professes to 
be a long discussion of Brahms ; but it proves to be largely an 
attack on Liszt. Here is an essay on Mozart; but the writer’s 
main anxiety is to allege the inferiority of Beethoven. Here is an 
account of Mussorgsky and his comrades ; but it is also made to 
serve as an exposure of Tchaikovsky. Now a critical essay need not 
be monotonously amiable. A touch of acerbity does no harm. We 
are all the better for a good hate, now and then. But our hates 
should be open and defensible, not insinuated and disingenuous. 
And the important fact is that the reader of the essays that cry down 
one musician and cry up another begins to lose his faith in the 
critics. I take as an example of wayward judgment Bernard van 
Dieren’s ‘ Down Among the Dead Men’. In a conversation with 
Busoni, van Dieren said that in Chopin’s Ballades he sees “* nothing 
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but waltzes” ; to which Busoni replies that ‘ All Chopin’s music 
is waltzes, and waltzes’. And van Dieren, not to be outdone, goes 
farther and adds, “‘ I don’t think that is the worst. But they are 
always the same waltzes’. That assertion, though a little startling 
(and quite untrue), does at least give us something to think about. 
We are shaken out of old habits of acquiescence and forced to try 
Chopin against himself. Whatever the result, that is a salutary 
exercise. No creative artist is above or beyond criticism, and no 
hearer or reader is exempt from the danger of becoming encrusted 
with mere habit. The price of judgment, as of safety, is eternal 
vigilance. It happens, however, that a few pages earlier van Dieren 
has given us a long and unqualified eulogy of Alkan. Criticism 
fulfils one of its duties when it seeks to bring out of obscurity some 
unjustly neglected figure. There is certainly something to be said 
for Alkan, “‘ the Berlioz of the piano.”’ But the critic cannot have 
things both ways. If he exalts Alkan, he cannot depreciate Chopin 
without calling into question the soundness of his judgment. Alkan, 
though neglected, is not unknown. Egon Petri played a dozen of 
his preludes and studies at a recital a few years ago, without con- 
vincing the audience that Alkan should at once be restored to the 
concert repertory. And so van Dieren bewilders his readers. 
Whom are they to believe, the eulogist of Alkan or the depreciator 
of Chopin? The probability is that they will believe neither, and 
lose faith in the critic. That would be a pity, as Bernard van Dieren 
was full of matter and could have written a very good essay, had he 
cultivated geniality a little more and invective a little less. 

But here to revive us is Tovey, the effulgent, the irrepressible 
Tovey, with his immense learning, his superb confidence and his 
heartening humour. Yet even for the most experienced readers 
Tovey is difficult, not because he is abstruse or hyper-technical, but 
because his mind is so full and his intelligence so alert that he tries 
to cram the matter of ten sentences into ten words. His allusions 
must be mentally expanded to sentences, his parentheses to para- 
graphs, and his paragraphs to pages. Nevertheless, though you 
subside pale and perspiring after a long pursuit of that inexhaustible 
velocity, you find that your musical understanding has been quick- 
ened, and that you are cheerfully ready to undergo the same 
experience again. 

At the other extreme is the equally irrepressible Bernard Shaw. 
One fact alone proves that he is worthy of serious notice. During 
the years 1888 and 1889 he contributed articles on music to a saucy 
new evening paper called ‘ The Star’; and fifty years later those 
articles could be reprinted in a volume that is still enjoyable reading. 
That is an astonishing, a unique distinction. Could anyone read 
Joseph Bennett’s ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ articles for the same period ? 
Vernon Blackburn of ‘ The Pall Mall Gazette’ was supposed to 
have “style”. Well, try his volume ‘ The Fringe of an Art’, 
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published in 1898, and you will find mannered prose-posturing 
with a very little music as the excuse. Not thus did Shaw write his 
causeries. I was about to say earlier of our modern wranglers that 
their stuff is nothing but electioneering. Then I reflected that 
Shaw’s stuff is nothing but electioneering— indeed, if Chopin’s works 
are all waltzes, then Shaw’s entire works are nothing but election- 
eering. Yet what superb electioneering! There is always some 
cause to be served, and the cause is never unworthy. Do not make 
the obvious objection that Shaw’s articles often wandered into 
regions that have nothing to do with music. There is no law against 
discursiveness, nor is it necessary that an essay on music should shun 
every topic but music. Through all his divagations there is one clear 
end in view, a determination to see that the public got good per- 
formances of good music. He endeavoured to educate both listeners 
and players. Here is one instance of his zeal. Professor Higgins of 
* Pygmalion’ was first adumbrated as Adolphus Jack in ‘ Love 
among the Artists’, and Corno di Bassetto took up his salutary 
work. Consider how much of our public music is sung—in church 
services, in oratorio, in opera, in recitals. Time after time we find 
Corno di Bassetto demanding good enunciation—the pure vowel, 
the clear consonant, the athletic articulation. Are we satisfied with 
the present state of English speech ? In future performances English 
will be sung more and foreign tongues less. The foundation of good 
singing is good words. The work of Professor Dent and others in 
providing intelligible translations of foreign works will be wasted 
if singers make them unintelligible by gargling their words instead 
of getting every syllable out through their mouths. Shaw had other 
pet subjects. He preached Wagner and Mozart to the musical 
masses when Wagner was still a preserve of the few and when 
Mozart was regarded as an understudy of Beethoven. These old 
essays of his really survive and can be read with refreshment. 
Fortunately, musical criticism is not one of the matters about 
which the oldest inhabitant can say, “‘ Ah, they did this better 
when I was young’. They did not do better. They had more 
space, but they used it less profitably. One or two writers from 
the past still deservedly survive, and the younger generation has 
come along wonderfully. I cannot believe that such periodicals as 
* Music & Letters’ and ‘ The Music Review’ could have endured 
in the Nineties. Let us rejoice in the advance this implies ; but let 
us mingle our joy with a little common sense. A boy could write 
an opera at twelve ; he could not write criticism at twelve. Criti- 
cism, as we have seen, comes long after creation. Criticism, like 
prosody and grammar, is retrospective. Youth is an excellent 
quality, but not in wine or in criticism. There we prefer maturity. 
Criticism can only be written by those in whom experience has 
ripened the judgment. Lacking experience, the critic will seek to 
make cleverness serve instead; and cleverness is the curse of 
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criticism. It confirms and mulfiplies follies instead of curing them. 

The odd fact about cleverness is that it always finds its chosen 
object in some figure of recent and not of remote times. Thus, 
Lytton Strachey could be clever about Florence Nightingale ; he 
could not be clever about Queen Elizabeth ; and, cleverness there 
availing nothing, he failed. I should like to illustrate this point 
from ‘ Music & Letters’ itself. In the number for April 1942 is 
an article by Mr. A. E. F. Dickinson entitled ‘ The Drama behind 
Elgar’s Music’. This is nothing if not clever. At the moment, 
Elgar is the sport of certain circles, not because his music is bad, 
but because his idiom has dated ; and to some critics idiom is 
everything, just as to public-school boys the right slang is every- 
thing—idiom is only a kind of slang. Elgar does not use the musical 
slang of to-day, and those who are eminently of to-day find his 
idiom a little opulent, and demand something more emaciated and 
astringent. The possibility, nay, the duty, of habituating themselves 
to all the idioms from Dufay to Debussy seems not to occur to them. 

Mr. Dickinson makes some excellent critical points and properly 
seeks to distinguish between Elgar’s best moments and his worst. 
One fact, at least, he makes clear, that Elgar has magnitude and 
must be judged by the highest standards. But in the essay there is 
a suggestion that standards other than musical are being applied. 
Elgar, it appears, was religious, and he was patriotic. “‘ The incense 
is spicy ’’, observes Mr. Dickinson of ‘ The Apostles’, and he sums 
up the work in a loud-speaker caption : 

This is Elgar Corporation Ltd. giving the world-gospel to the 
world. Here we present the famous Eleven in ceremonial garb. 

And that, if you please, is the reaction of a “ sensitive listener 
disturbed more or less by the audacious exposure”’. What kind 
of language would an insensitive listener use ? The point, observe, 
is not whether the music fails or succeeds, but whether the composer 
ought to write about the Pentecostal miracle with the fervour of 
one who believes in it. In other words, the standard applied is not 
a musical standard. 

Equally disturbing to the same sensitive listener is Elgar’s 
patriotic rant” : 

In the era of world reconstruction and more realistic social ideals 
he somehow lacked heart for any large choral work. . . . The “‘ Geneva 
spirit” was one of the dreams by desolate streams for which our 
national music-maker was frankly not prepared to lose or forsake the 
gorgeous, solid and picturesquely chivalrous world of British civiliza- 
tion as he saw it. 

Let that be read to his honour. Elgar could not sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land ; for desolate indeed were the streams by 
which the defeatists sat ingeminating “‘ Peace, Peace”, when there 
was no peace. Elgar was dead when the triumph of the “‘ Geneva 
spirit” carried us naked and unashamed to face the ignominy of 
Munich ; but his faith in the chivalrous world of British civilization 
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was and is a faith worth having. Had our bounds been set more 
widely and our might been made more mighty, we had been spared 
our humiliating helplessness before Europe’s tragedy—and our own. 

It is one of the inexplicable perversities of the last few decades 
that, while we applaud and encourage the patriotism of the Scots 
and the Irish and the Welsh, we denounce English patriotism as 
something shameful. Things were otherwise in the century of ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ and ‘ Heart of Oak’, and in the century of the ‘ Wel- 
lington Ode’ and ‘ The Defence of Lucknow’. By the desolate 
streams of defeatism we have learned to dishonour the land that 
bore us and the fathers who begat us. 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ? 
Yes, Sir Walter, he not only breathes, he flourishes in England, 
and he is called the Intelligentsia. He is still flourishing. So Elgar 
shocks the sensitive listener, even in the last of the Enigma Varia- 
tions, for there a note of “ jingoism ” can be detected : 

With flourish of brass and cymbals (for E.D.U. is Elgar himself 
in a confident breast-forward mood), the composer, top-hat in hand, 
takes up a more elevated position in order to address a wider public 
on, shall we say, the Great Heritage. . . . The hearer may visualize 
a room “ ankle-deep in telegrams of congratulation”, to borrow a 
phrase used by Dr. Watson of his distinguished colleague, who also 
often sported a top-hat as well as a microscope. 

Mr. Dickinson should verify his references. How often did Sherlock 
“sport” a top-hat, and where did he “ sport” the microscope ? 
In the hat ? 

I heard the first performance of the Enigma Variations and I 
have heard many performances since. In my innocence I always 
supposed that the comparatively noisy finale was shaped after the 
example set by Tchaikovsky in the Variations in his Suite in G 
and by Brahms in the Haydn Variations. How stupid of me never 
to have noticed the jingoism or the top hat! Even now I am not 
convinced ; for I remember that John Christian Bach always 
referred to his father as “ the old Peruke ’”’, which is as much as to 
say “ the old Top-hat”. Well, we have spent a century and more 
in rediscovering the music of “ the old Peruke”’ and in forgetting 
all about the contemptuous junior who invented the clever phrase. 
The headgear standard in music is dangerously fallible. It may 
prove to be a fool’s cap. 

Even when the music expresse$ no religious or patriotic idea, 
Mr. Dickinson’s sensitive fancy can fly lightly from revivalist bunk 
and top-hats to grease. He quotes a passage from Elgar’s second 
symphony and thus exclaims : 

One almost wants something to eat with it. . . . Is it peculiar to 
Elgar, or do all composers who commit themselves to the nourishment 
of a widening public find themselves using margarine or fatty 
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substitutes when their larder is exhausted, partly because the best 


butter is as caviare to the majority ? 
Reader, are you amused ? 

But what exactly is the promised revelation of the title, ‘ The 
Drama behind Elgar’s Music’? Apparently Opera, which Mr. 
Dickinson assumes to be the same as Drama. He assures us that 
what the public really wants is the thrill of opera. Elgar, unable 
to write opera, sought to provide this thrill in his choral and orches- 
tral compositions. He had a great example before him : 

Thus even Beethoven, baffled in the opera-house, nearly lost his 
head in an attempt to write super-symphonies. I refer to the por- 
tentous and pretentious characteristics of Napoleonic No. 3, per ardua 
ad astra No. 5, apotheosis-of-the-dance No. 7 and rollickingly super- 
lative and communal No. 9, behind which lay the leonine antics of 
the “‘ Waldstein ” and ‘‘ Hammerklavier ’’ Sonatas. 

That is to say, Beethoven, disappointed by the failure of the first 
version of ‘ Fidelio’ in 1805, at once sat down and wrote the 
‘ Eroica’ and the ‘ Waldstein’ in 1804 ; and still more disappointed 
by the failure of the much revised ‘ Fidelio’ in 1814, at once sat 
down and wrote the seventh Symphony in 1812. The dates, you 
see, are decisive. So, too, in a different way is Mr. Dickinson’s 
characterization of the works he cites. We are told exactly what his 
judgment is worth. Before he writes again he should endeavour to 
understand the difference between opera and drama and to notice 
that, while sonatas and symphonies, from Haydn onwards, must, 
by the very nature of the form, be dramatic, they are not, and 
cannot be, operatic. 

It is no part of my purpose to defend Elgar—his works are all 
the defence he needs—or to charge Mr. Dickinson with musical 
misdemeanour. I am concerned with criticism, not with the critic. 
Criticism, like all the other arts, must be true to itself. The true 
critic will no more write a shallow, showy criticism than a true 
painter will paint a shallow, showy picture. Bad criticism is not a 
crime, but it is an artistic blunder, like a bad sonnet. Criticism 
(to use Bagehot’s phrase) stands in a fiduciary relation to its readers, 
and must therefore be mindful of its responsibilities. Further, 
criticism being an art, it can instruct only as it delights, and must 
not weary the reader by pedantry or disgust him by want of manners. 
It should have both integrity and charm, and, while admitting 
gaiety and humour, it must shun the temptations of smartness and 
cleverness, of petulance and grievance. It need not fear to be 
wrong, if it is honestly and nas wilfully wrong, for all critics, like 
all poets, have sometimes nodded. But we should resolutely refuse 
to accept a lower standard for the criticism of music than for the 
criticism of literature. If it chooses to come out of its conventicles 
and coteries and self-applauding circles, the criticism of music can 
reach the standard of the criticism of literature and become, by 
natural right, itself a part of literature. 
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SOME STRAY NOTES ON MOZART 


By Atrrep LOEWENBERG 
II. AN UNKNowN EpITION oF THE ‘ BASTIEN UND BasTreNNE’ Text 


WE know very little about the origin of this charming German 
operetta of Mozart’s, which he wrote as a boy of eleven. It was 
privately performed at the garden theatre of Dr. Mesmer (of 
“‘mesmerism ”’ fame) at Vienna in the late summer of 1768 and 
never heard of again until many years after Mozart’s death. It 
is not mentioned in the letters of the Mozart family and unknown 
to the early biographers. Gerber, in his ‘ Neues Lexikon der 
Tonkiinstler ’ (1813) attributes it to the composer’s father, Leopold 
Mozart, and a few pages farther on to the son as well. I think it 
was Nissen, Constanze’s second husband, who in his biography of 
Mozart (1826) first gave some details about the work, attributing 
the libretto to the Salzburg trumpeter Johann Andreas Schachtner, 
however. 

The literary pedigree of ‘ Bastien und Bastienne’ is too well 
known to be repeated here once more. Rousseau—-Favart— 
Burney—these names will be sufficient to recall it to the reader’s 
mind. The German version which Mozart set to music was by 
the Viennese actor Friedrich Wilhelm Weiskern. It was not a 
new libretto, for it had been used already in 1764, when it was 
produced at Vienna with the original French vaudeville music 
and some additions by a German composer whose name we shall 
probably never know for certain.”) Weiskern’s adaptation is 
stated to have been printed in 1764. Where exactly a copy of 
this edition is to be found the authorities do not disclose ; pre- 
sumably at some Vienna library. I do not doubt its existence, as 
the particulars given by Abert agree in general with a hitherto 
unrecorded edition in the British Museum which bears the date 
of 1774: 

Bastien, eine franzésische Operacomique. Auf Befehl in einer 
freyen Wienerischen Uebersetzung nachgeahmet von Friedrich 
Wilhelm Weiskern. 

Wien, no publisher, 1774. 8vo. pp. 20. 

After the list of characters stands the following remark: Bey 
den Liederchen, wo der franzésische Text angemerket ist, hat man 


die franzésischen Melodeyen beybehalten ; zu den tbrigen Arien 
aber ist die Musik neu. Die mit ” gezeichneten Worte, sind vom 


Herrn Johann Miller. 


() It may have been one Ruck, who is mentioned as the composer of a ‘ Bastienne ’ 
in a Vienna publisher’s catalogue of 1799. 

(® The French tunes have been retained where the first lines of the French words are 
indicated ; the music of the remaining songs is new. The words marked " are by 
Johann Miiller. 
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The French first lines are given to nine out of the fifteen numbers ; 
Miller contributed three numbers, one French and two German. 

This British Museum libretto suggests two different trains of 
thought. Taking it at its face-value, as a publication of 1774 
(when Weiskern was already dead and Mozart much better known 
in the musical world than he had been in 1768), its existence helps 
to destroy the legend sometimes to be met with in Austrian and 
German books that Mozart’s piece, in the eighteenth century, 
ever became known outside the limited circle of guests at Dr. 
Mesmer’s garden-party. There are quite a number of (anonymous) 
productions of ‘ Bastien und Bastienne’ on record. One revival 
especially may have been directly connected with our libretto, as 
date and place suggest. It took place at Penzing, to-day a suburb 
of Vienna but then a village near Schénbrunn and a fashionable 
summer resort. But the Viennese historians who unearthed that 
performance (August 3rd 1775, by a company of children), rashly 
attributed the music to Mozart without the faintest evidence. We 
may take it that the vaudeville version enjoyed a certain vogue 
even in Northern Germany, but there is nothing to show that 
Mozart’s music was ever used again until 1890, the year of its 
resurrection on the stage. 

Taking, on the other hand, the British Museum libretto as 
what it probably is, a faithful reprint of the original version of 
1764, we can form a good idea of what the book was like when 
Mozart received it and how he used it. A comparison with the 
text as reprinted in the Gesamtausgabe (from the autograph score) 
shows that he set Weiskern’s version as it stood. Here and there 
a few words or sentences are altered, but on the whole he kept to 
the original pretty closely. We may disregard the fact that at the 
beginning of the score there are recitatives between the musical 
numbers instead of the spoken dialogue of the original. They are 
probably of a later date and intended for a revival, possibly at 
Salzburg, which came to nothing ; otherwise Mozart would not 
have given up the revision after the first four scenes. (It is here 
probably that J. A. Schachtner’s collaboration came in.) Yet, 
there is one striking difference between the vaudeville and Mozart’s 
version. One song has been completely changed and for no obvious 
reasons: Colas’s conjuring song which consists of, more or less, 
nonsense words. Here are the two versions : 

WEISKERN Mozart 


Tatzel, Bratzel, Schober, Kober, Diggi, Daggi, Schurry, Murry, 
Indig, Windig, Kuffer, Puffer, Horum, Harum, Lirum, Larum, 


Fixfax, Kixkax, Randi, Mandi, 

Hosper, Hisper, ho, hi, to ! Giri, Gari, posito, 

Mirlar, Vistan, li, la, lo ! Besti, Basti, saron froh, 
Darlar Busslan, quid pro quo. Fatto, Matto, quid pro quo. 


We know from his letters that the boy Mozart had a very keen 
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sense of fun and was very fond of punning and playing -with words. 
When he got Weiskern’s libretto he must have enjoyed the nonsense 
song immensely, at the same time thinking how he could improve 
on it. He could have set the words as they stood perfectly well, 
as he did with all the other verses. I strongly lean to the opinion 
that the new song, if not actually a “ literary ” work by the boy 
himself, was written at his suggestion by his father or some friend. 
(To be continued) 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Henry Lawes : Musician and Friend of Poets. By Willa Mc@lung Evans. pp. 250. (Modern 
a Association of America, New York ; Oxford University Press, 1941.) 
16s. 6d. 

There is a hymn in honour of St. Bartholomew which devotes four cight-line verses 
to telling us that we know nothing whatever about him : 
All his saintly life is hidden 
In the knowledge of his Lord. 


It would be a slur on Miss Evans’s industry and patient documentation to suggest that 
Henry Lawes is in a similar case. We do, in fact, know a good deal about him—but 
unfortunately not enough to make a book. Hence the inevitable “* background ”’, 
useful enough in its way, and the constant and comforting assumption that Lawes was 
resent at public events which can be recorded. He ‘* must have ”’ done this, we learn ; 
e “* probably ” took part in that. Surmise reaches its climax in the description of 
Charles I’s execution : 

Lawes’ immediate reaction to the grim event which took place in the early 
afternoon of January 30 we do not know. Devoted servant to King Charles that 
he was, it was in keeping with his character that he should have elbowed his way 
through the surging crowds surrounding the scaffold and joined the small group of 
the King’s friends, who, as Charles stepped through the window of the banqueti 
hall—where Lawes had so often played his lute to entertain His Majesty—rush 
towards the platform to attempt a last-minute rescue. 

And so on. But all this laborious enrichment of a plain tale does nothing to tell us what 
we really want to know about Lawes—whether he was a good composer and whether he 
deserved all the kind things that his contemporaries said about him. Miss Evans's final 
pages, which allude to this question, do nothing to answer it. It is, in fact, painfully 
obvious that she is not really qualified to discuss the music of Lawes’s songs at all. She 
tells us quite frankly that “‘ until a competent editor presents the public with ‘ Choice 
Psalmes ’ scored for modern use it will be impossible to express proper appreciation of 
the music or to assign the compositions their place in the history of sacred song”’. This 
is an odd shirking of responsibility for one who is writing about a musician, And to 
think that she enjoyed the luxury of consulting Lawes’s original manuscripts ! 

All that remains to be said is that relevant information about Lawes is to be found 
in this volume if the reader is prepared to dig for it, and that the reprints of the dedica- 
tions and tributes from his song-books are useful. One interesting suggestion is made : 
that the allegory of Milton’s poem ‘ On Time’ is directly based on the representation 
of allegorical figures in particular masques. We are not told exactly how “ some of 
Chopin’s idyllic themes are reminiscent of Lawes’s artless pastoral complaints”. Perhaps 

A. 


it is yust as well. Ww. 


The Life and Work of Anton Dvordk. By Paul Stefan. Translated by Y. W. Vance. 
pp. 335. (Greystone Press, New York, 1941.) 178. 6d. 

Ottakar Sourek’s ‘ Life and Works of Anton Dvofak ’ (‘ Zivot a Vilo Ant. Dvofaka ’, 
Hudebni Matice, Prague, 1916-33, 4 Vols. in Czech) has not yet been translated into 
any other language, but in 1935 Dr. Paul Stefan used much of Soureck’s material for his 
*‘ Dvofa4k : Leben und Werk’ (Passer, Vienna) and named him as co-author. The 
book now under review follows the German volume very closely, though it is said to 
have been “ revised, re-arranged and adapted to meet the needs of the American public ”’. 
This last sentence presumably refers to the enlarged section on Dvofak’s visits to p sa lg 


Strangely little has been written about Dvof4k in English. Hadow’s chapters in 
* Studies in Modern Music’ (1897) only go as far as the appearance of the E minor 
Symphony, Op. 95; and such things as Daniel Gregory Mason’s chapter in “ From 
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Grieg to Brahms’ (1902) are very slight. The most useful book, up to now, has been 
Rosa Newmarch’s translation of Dr. Karel Hoffmeister’s ‘ Antonin Dvofak ’ (John Lane, 
1928) ; and there are, of course, Sourek’s articles in Grove and Cobbett. A modern 
critical study of Dvof4k in English was, therefore, plainly needed, but it cannot, unfor- 
tunately, be said that Dr. Stefan’s book fills the gap. 

The narrative of the life creaks rather than moves and is continually halted by 
conventional and often unilluminating analyses of the music. No convincing estimate is 
made of Dvofdk as a composer, and Dr. Stefan is unselective in his choice of biographical 
material. “‘ A biography ’’, wrote the founder of this paper, “‘ should put us in possession 
of the man’s tone of mind, and it should contain everything that may conceivably do 
this and nothing that may not.” Dvofak’s tone of mind is not illuminated by the state- 
ment that the family had plenty to eat on their way to Spillville, lowa, and similar 
things of the kind ; but it is only fair to say that some of the gossip is both charming 
and revealing. There are, for example, the stories of the composer’s schoolboy passion 
for collecting the opus numbers of railway engines and his thorough inspection, worthy 
of royalty, of liners outward bound from New York. 

Undoubtedly the book, if uncritical, adds considerably to our knowledge of Dvofak 
both as man and composer, and it will prove valuable, if sometimes unreliable, as a 
work of reference, since the author covers the whole of Dvofak’s output. In spite of all 
the authorities quoted in the foreword as giving assistance, and of the proof-reading by 
Dr. Elliot Griffis, a number of mistakes has crept in. None of these is very important, 
but cumulatively they are irritating. On the cover of the book appears the composer’s 
signature “ Antonin Dvof4k”’; yet, in spite of his express desire, ignored for so long 
by his publisher Simrock, to be given the Czech and not the German form of his name, 
Dr. Stefan, who records this fact, continually alludes to Dvofak as Anton. This is bad 
manners. Berlioz is alleged to be the author of ‘Carmen’; the well-known Quintet 
in A major, Op. 81, is given, in a heading, as being in D major ; and the variations in 
the Symphonic Variations for orchestra are numbered as twenty-eight instead of twenty- 
seven. 

It often requires considerable labour and patience to unravel dates. What is one to 
make of this sentence ? “‘ In June 1871 [Dvotdk had completed a comic opera ‘ King 
and Charcoal-Burner ’"&c.] . . . the opera itself was not produced until one year later, 
in 1873. . . . When the Czechish [st] National Theater did think of producing it 

. . it was declared impracticable to produce.”’ (Was it or was it not produced ?) 
Dr. Stefan has omitted one sentence of his German text, which at least clarifies the 
dates: “ aber das Werk selbst war im Oktober 1872 noch immer unaufgefiihrt. Ein 
weiteres Jahr spater, 1873, &c”’. 

The translation, by Yandray Wilson Vance, must be read to be believed. It is indeed 
a poor affair, and sometimes quite unintelligible. Do Americans really talk of people 
having a “ folksy’ appearance (an allusion to Dvof4k) and are Wagnerian demons 
** permitted to resonate ”’ in the U.S.A. ? (An allusion to the scherzo of the early D minor 
Symphony.) Syncope, though strictly a musical term, is hardly the usual way of trans- 
lating “‘ die Synkopen”. “‘ Erniedrigter Leitton”’ is given as “‘ downward ” instead of 
* flattened ” leading-note. ‘“‘ Novello bekommt rasch sein Oratorium”’ comes out as 
* Novello got his Oratorio in short order ’’, and so forth. 

Dr. Stefan has certainly been badly served by his translator, but even the best trans- 
lation would not give real life to his old-fashioned methods of analysis. Here is a sample : 
“He soon brought the sonata to its full development, often cunningly disguising his 
first subject until it appeared in its own right, together with frequent modulations, 
ageeey in the mediants . . . with a poignant song-theme and powerful climaxes ”’. 

t kind of thing does not get us much farther, if anywhere at all. 

The book is provided with Sourek’s catalogue of Dvofdk’s works, a useful bibliography, 
and an index which confines itself to persons and makes no mention of works. 

A. R. 


My Musical Life. By Nicolai Andreyevich Rimsky-Korsakov. Translated from the 
Fifth Revised Russian Edition by Judah A. Joffe. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Carl van Vechten. pp. xliv. 480. xxii. (Knopf, New York ; Secker and Warburg, 
London, 1942.) 36s. 

An earlier English translation of this chronicle went out of print, rather too quickly, 
some years ago, but one may be glad now that it was not then issued in a very large 
edition ; for it was brought up to date in Russia recently by the restoration of some 
passages previously withheld from publication by the author’s widow and by the 
addition of numerous illuminating footnotes by his son, Professor Andrey Rimsky- 
Korsakov. It is this latest edition which has served Mr. Joffe and Mr. van Vechten for 
their new issue, which makes a capital book for the musician’s shelves, if rather a heavy 
one for his hand. It is very finely printed, bound and illustrated, but envy, rampant in a 
country now severely rationed for paper, is inclined to feel a little aggrieved by the 
sheer weight of those five hundred luxuriously substantial pages. Seeing no excuse for 
positive complaints in this lavish production, it falls back on the petty grievance of 
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finding it rather too much of a good thing. Something less expensive would surely have 
done as well, or better, for on the whole this is a useful book for reference rather than 
one for literary delight. 

Rimsky-Korsakov was a plodding, painstaking writer, utterly devoid of humour 
and not much of a hand at portraying people, nor was his life at all eventful apart from 
a few mild naval adventures in his youth and the not very exciting occasions of the 
production of his works. All the same, the reader gets a great deal out of this unadorned 
tale, not only in the way of information but also of insight into the workings of the 
Russian school of Rimsky-Korsakov’s time, more particularly, of course, that of the 
nationalist group to which he belonged. 

In some respects he was, or rather he made himself, an outsider. Although one of 
the five original members of the kuchka, he took it upon himself to like a good deal of 
music which they had decided to taboo, he grew more and more critical of his colleagues’ 
work, he came to dislike both Cui and Balakirev personally and, alone among the five, 
he determined to shake off outside employment and amateurishness. Whether he served 
Russian music better or worse by what may be regarded as defection or as admirable 
independence, according to taste, will never be unanimously determined ; what matters 
is that he honestly took the course his artistic conscience dictated, and there is no doubt 
that for himself he thus did the right thing. 

His was a curious kind of conscience, all the same, at any rate where other people 
were concerned. He was quite right to refuse to comply with Balakirev’s despotic orders 
to alter his own work-—e.g. to transpose a piece into B minor merely because that was 
Balakirev’s favourite key—and to become more and more independent, even to the 
point of insisting on always writing his music himself. On the other hand, where others 
were concerned, he was by no means averse from sometimes relapsing into the group’s 
singular habit of now and again revising and even composing portions of each other's 
works. Long after he had ceased to let Balakirev interfere with his own scores, he wrote 
a good deal of ‘ Prince Igor’, not only after Borodin’s death but even before, and his 
wholesale expurgations of Mussorgsky’s manuscripts for the purpose of posthumous 
publication are notorious. He acted in perfectly good faith, no doubt. These reminis- 
cences of his make it quite plain that he thought of these manuscripts in all honesty as 
utterly unacceptable as they stood, and he conscientiously goes out of his way to mention 
that after publication in his cleaned and ironed versions they were all carefully preserved 
in their original form for future reference on the part of anyone who might be suspicious 
of his intentions. So far as his own convictions go he is thus entirely blameless ; but it 
also becomes clearer than ever from his memoirs that artistically he was culpable, for 
it is quite evident from various passages that he had no understanding of Mussorgsky's 
genius and only the most limited appreciation of the kind of technique that genius 
required for its expression. That Mussorgsky was often embarrassingly lacking in skill 
is not to be denied, but this does not prove that the kind of skill Rimsky-Korsakov saw 
fit to apply to his work was the right kind. To accuse Mussorgsky of being crude is futile 
when crudity happens to be precisely what he aimed at, and it is useless to complain 
of clumsiness when anything rather than elegance was the composer's ideal. Unfortunately 
Rimsky-Korsakov wanted all Mussorgsky’s music to be slick and professional, with the 
result that his editions are now quite rightly regarded as useless, except perhaps from a 
purely practical point of view where no other version happens to be available. 

Whether the rigid schooling to which he submitted himself was altogether good even 
for Rimsky-Korsakov’s own music is far from certain, though the memoirs make it clear 
that his was the kind of mentality and temperament that required it. It is easy to praise 
him for having submitted to this discipline, but not quite so easy to explain why, all 
the same, Mussorgsky’s ‘ Boris Godunov ’ (in the original edition, not tampered with by 
R.-K.) remains the greatest Russian opera, why Borodin's symphonies have more vitality 
than his and why Balakirev’s ‘ Tamara’ is a much finer pseudo-oriental symphonic 
poem than his ‘ Scheherazade’ ; or why he should have been so greatly im 
Glazunov, whom he admired the more the faster he got away from his youthful audacity, 
and began to turn out mechanical and conventional music. 

Although one may be quite well aware of the danger of explaining a composer's 
work by a knowledge of his character, Rimsky-Korsakov’s memoirs do account up to a 
point for certain defects in his work which a superficial acquaintance with the music 
alone does not easily reveal. His operas, especially those with Russian fairy-tale subjects, 
are at first delightful to hear in a theatre and even to play from a vocal score, but they 
wear extraordinarily badly; the orchestral works are picturesque, exciting and gor- 
geously coloured, but they quickly induce satiety ; and one wonders what is the matter 
with oneself that one cannot respond for long to such charm and clarity and resource- 
fulness. It is all so well done that one suspects the fault to be in the hearer rather than 
in the composer. The memoirs, however, show that an ever-growing suspicion that he 
was utterly cold-blooded is justified. They are one long confession that after some early 
works, such as the first opera, ‘ The Maid of Pskov’, the ‘ Antar’ symphony and the 
* Sadko ’ symphonic poem, which he purged of some crudities but also robbed of much 
of their spontaneity by later revisions, he became more and more pedantic. His invention 
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is often fresh and a great many of his notions remain delightful as they first sprang from 
his mind, but he works with these things as though he were dealing with mathematical 
formulas. His orchestral colours are applied scientifically and his formal schemes are 
calculated with a slide-rule. ‘ The Golden Cockerel’ is a charming mechanical toy. 
If the listeners did not obscurely feel all this, it would perhaps be a pity to suggest 
that they should destroy their illusion by reading the composer’s autobiography, but as 
there is no doubt that one is aware of such defects, however obscurely, it is as well to 
have them explained by a perusal of his book. 

The edition is not quite free from mistakes and doubtful points, though they are 
nowhere serious. Did the author really write “‘ Papagena’s aria from ‘ The Magic Flute’ ” 
(p. 4) ? If so, this would seem to call for another of those numerous and often very useful 
footnotes supplied by the author’s son, the editor and the translator, for even if Papageno 
is meant instead of the aria-less Papagena, one would like to know which of his two 
songs is referred to. Once or twice one wonders whether the translation was really made 
direct from the Russian. “ Clang tints” (p. 229) is not only not English (or even 
American ?), it is the literal equivalent of the German Klangfarben. *‘ Zealous rehearsals 
began ” (p. 251) is hardly a happy phrase and “‘ genuine swindler’s music ”’ (p. 329) is 
a strange oddity. 

The transliterations of Russian names are made with a conscientiousness worthy of 
the book’s author, though even here they fall short of consistency, for if the translator 
and editor decide to spell koochka and Krooglikov, they should also spell Moossorgsky. 
Elsewhere they sacrifice intelligibility to logic, especially in their almost (but not quite) 
invariable interpretation of the Russian “¢” as “‘ ye”, which gives us the publisher 
Byelyayev and the Tsar Byeryendyey. And surely there is no need to give us common 
names like Felix and Alexander as Fyeliks and Aleksandr. That comes too near the 
comic case of the publication, some years ago, of settings of Shelley in Balmont’s trans- 
lation by some Russian composer, in the German version of which the poems were 
attributed to Schelli-Balmont. 

But the review of a book for which one is profoundly grateful must not close on a 
dissatisfied note. Let it be reiterated that much information of great interest will be 
found in it, and that, if it is devoid of any shred of conscious humour, the reader will 
now and again find some fun in it for himself. Rimsky-Korsakov says, for instance, 
although he never acknowledges the influence Wagner undoubtedly exercised on him 
at one time, that (in ‘ Mlada’) “ the Wagnerian system of leading motives . . . con- 
siderably accelerated composition”. It did, did it? One has always suspected it. Just 
one more irresistible sample: ‘‘ It had been and became thereafter a custom to give 
invariably at least one composition by Glazunov at each Russian Symphony concert. 
The productive author gave no occasion for breaking this rule, . . .” 


Philharmonic. By Thomas Russell. Illustrations by Alan Gregory. With an Introduction 
by J. B. Priestley. pp. 180. (Hutchinson, London, 1942.) 7s. 6d. 

Books on orchestras usually make interesting and amusing reading, particularly when 
their authors are orchestral players themselves and are gifted with an alert mind, a keen 
eye for observing things, and a good pen. Thus we had, a few years ago, Bernard Shore’s 
anecdotal ‘The Orchestra Speaks’. Now comes Thomas Russell’s enlightening 
* Philharmonic ’, which is far wider in scope and makes higher claims than to give us 
thumb-nail sketches of various well-known conductors and their methods of working 
with an orchestra. Not that Mr. Russell does not touch upon this point, which to the 
general reader might easily prove one of the most interesting aspects of this well-written 
book. Having for many years been a viola player in various orchestras, among them, 
since 1935, the London Philharmonic Orchestra, of which he became secretary and 
business manager at the outbreak of war, Mr. Russell must have had plenty of experience 
to justify his on the whole not very friendly disposition towards that “ great personage ”, 
the conductor. Except for a few great ones, Mr. Russell, if I read him rightly, thinks the 
average conductor the lesser of two evils, the greater one being the impracticability and 
artistic inadequacy of orchestral performances without a conductor—a thing that had 
been tried out in Russia in the early days of the Revolution but had to be abandoned. 

Thovgh I fully endorse the bulk of what the author has to say on conductors— 
particularly his remarks on pp. 50 and 52, remarks that should be written in large letters 
on the walls of the conductors’ class at every college of music—I maintain that, although 
it may be true that occasionally ‘‘ orchestral performances reach a standard of relative 
excellence in spite of the conductor ’’, even first-rate orchestras sink below their customary 
standard under a mediocrity, while a second-rate body of players can often be lifted to 
an unexpected level of performance under the baton of an able and inspiring musician. 
This was, at any rate, my experience as a listener both here and abroad. Mr. Russell 
mentions the “ natural antagonism "’ between players and conductors which seems an 
unavoidable psychological phenomenon accounted for by the whole nature of this rela- 
tionship. In some ways it is an excellent stimulus for both. Yet this antagonism can be 
reduced to heaithy proportions if the conductor regards himself not as a male prima donna 
with all the concomitant tantrums of this lovable species—the fair sex has so far not 
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excelled in the noble art of conducting—but as primus inter pares who in closest and 
sympathetic collaboration with his players seeks to serve the common and to my mind 
sole purpose of interpreting the composer's intention as faithfully and sincerely as his 
abilities will allow him. Fortunately, it is becoming increasingly apparent that the new 
generation both of musicians and of music-lovers is more concerned with the music and 
the way in which it is rendered than in the personality and the antics of the performer. 
It seems to have little time and patience left for mere showmanship, as it is often displayed 
by “the man on the box”, as players, sometimes not very respectfully, call the con- 
ductor. This attitude will in turn, so one hopes, produce the type of modern conductor 
for whom the music entrusted to his care comes first, last and all the time. 

I have perhaps said too much on this topic. Important as it is, it is by no means the 
most important in Mr. Russell’s book, for he covers a much more comprehensive field 
and deals with questions that have to my limited knowledge never before in this country 
been given such close and intelligent attention. His chief object in presenting this book 
is to familiarize the new public—the great masses of people to whom owing, curiously 
enough, to the upheavals of our musical life since the war, orchestral music has for the 
first time become a new and vital source of enjoyment—- 


with all the ideas fermenting behind the orderly fagade of an orchestral concert, to 
point out to them the insecure foundations on which organized musit stands, to 
express my dissatisfaction with many conditions which have long been taken for 
granted, and to state as far as my own experience will allow the essential lines of 
development which must be followed if symphonic music in this country is to take 
its rightful place as an art, an entertainment, and a branch of culture. 


Thus, Mr. Russell contrives to give us a chart for the organization of a national 
musical life as far as orchestral music goes, and as we have to regard this branch of music 
as the most highly-organized form of musical activity, the importance of Mr. Russell’s 
suggestions can hardly be over-rated. (Considerable weight is added to them by the 
undoubted success of transforming the L.P.O. from an orchestra depending for its life 
on the will and whim of conductors, patrons, donors and musical societies into a self- 
governing body on democratic lines with all that this change implies from the purely 
material, moral and artistic points of view.) There is an abundance of sound, well- 
reasoned and practical stuff in what Mr. Russell has to say on such vital problems as the 
perfect orchestra, the concert-hall, the building of programmes, children’s concerts, the 
finances of a modern orchestra, the part the Government will be expected to play in the 
post-war reconstruction of our musical life and, finally, on the organization of our great 
orchestras into a body with a central council as its head to decide higher musical policies 
and help in the decentralization of music. 

Whether the future will realize what the author envisages is another question, yet he 
quite rightly sees the crux of the whole matter in the problem of getting the great masses 
more and more interested in good music by taking the best of our orchestral music f# 
them ; so that eventually, by a slow process of practical education, which starts from 
the moment that music is genuinely enjoyed, orchestral music may one day be just as 
much in demand as the film or the play is now. Russia has shown us the success of 
musical mass-education. At bottom it is a question of creating a widespread demand 
for a supply that can be had for the mere asking. Everything else hinges on that. The 
work that Mr. Russell and the L.P.O. have been doing in this respect up and down the 
country during the last two years or so has already produced most encouraging and 
tangible results, results that ought to forestall any inclination on the part of the casual 
reader to regard the ideas of this book as representing a well-meant but impossible 
Utopia. To read ‘ Philharmonic’ is to realize that, given the necessary changes and 
reforms which in the last resort will be part of unavoidable fundamental changes in the 
social structure after this war, symphony orchestras and orchestral music are bound to 
become most essential means of fostering and stimulating the country’s musical culture 
on an incomparably larger scale than it is done at present. M. C. 


Summer at Nohant. A Play in Three Acts. By Jaroslav Iwaszkiewicz. Translated from 
the Polish by Celina Wieniewska. pp. 72. (Minerva Publishing Company ; Faber 

& Faber, London, 1942.) 4s. 6d. pee 
This is a cleverly contrived play about Chopin, George Sand and their circle. It is 
by no means unjustly described by the publishers as being in the manner of Tchekhov, 
but the rest of their description, which leads one to expect the usual sentimental romance, 
does not square with that. The author does not try to make his characters pleasant, 
not even Chopin himself, and although he is a Pole, his portrait is quite free from patriotic 
pride and prejudice. It is characteristic of his manner that when Chopin at last appears 
at the end of the second act, “ his entry has nothing striking, nothing important about 
it” ; and that, when George Sand tells him that “ there is too much of blood and 
melancholy in your music ”’, his answer is : “‘ You are mistaken. They are only passages, 
chords and modulations”. The queer set of le is well sized up and there are some 
good sidelights on artistic creation ; but al there is no doubt that Chopin did a 
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eS eee the piano, it is hard to believe that quite so much of the 
minor Sonata in the making was as continually audible at Nohant as it is off-stage 


almost throughout this play. E. B. 


Music: The Priceless Jewel. From the ‘ Kitab al-igd al-farid’ of Ibn ‘ Abd Rabbihi (d. 9go). 
Edited and Translated by Henry George Farmer. (* Collection of Oriental Writers 
on Music ’, Vol. V.) pp. 27. (Published by the Author, Bearsden, Scotland, 1942.) 

The Sources of Arabian Music: an Annotated Bibliography of Arabic Manuscripts which deal 
with the Theory, Practice and History of Arabian Music. By Henry George Farmer. 
pp. 97, pl. 5. (Published by the Author, Bearsden, Scotland, 1940.) 

Not the least important of the many contributions made by the Arabs to the art 
and science of music was their realization of what would now be called the psycho- 
pathological effects of music. If the testimony of the first of these books is rightly under- 
stood the Arabs, avoiding the Greeks’ deliberate submission of music to the requirernents 
of the State, followed a line of inquiry that was to lead to the consideration of subtler 
matters than mob-psychology. In this treatise, from which selections have been trans- 
lated by Dr. Farmer, there are, for instance, not only allusions to “ music while you 
work "’, but also to the effect of music on the physical health of the individual. The main 
contention of the pamphlet (that which appears to have guided Dr. Farmer’s choice of 
extracts) is moral: does the hearing of singing tend to produce good or evil conduct ? 
The author, a poet presumably attached to the court of one of the later Abbassid Caliphs 
in Spain, holds a middle course between those who claim that music is good because it 
can be used to produce religious ecstasy and those who place it among the noxious drugs, 
the most abandoned vices. The second volume is described by its title. The annotations 
are manifestly a valuable part of the book. Ss. G. 


Impressions of W. T. Best (1826-1897). By John Mewburn Levien. pp. 62. (Novello, 

London, 1942.) 7s. 6d. 

A recent book, reviewed in the July issue of ‘ Music & Letters’, suggested that the 
late Sir Walter Parratt did not approve of his famous rival and slightly older contem- 

ary, W. T. Best of Liverpool. Mr. Levien, who knew Best and his work, and who 

shown before now that he does not care to keep silent about his admiration of famous 
musicians with whom he had been in touch, shows us another side of the picture. Trying 
to look at it impartially, we gather that both Parratt and Best were very great organists, 
the difference being that the former was the purer musician and the latter the greater 
virtuoso, We remain impenitently under the impression that if Parratt viewed Best's 
countless arrangements with dislike and his editions of famous organ music with suspicion, 
he was to a great extent justified ; but we also find that in other respects he tried to do 
justice to an artist of a different stamp and in some ways admired him. AA list of those 
arrangements and editions of Best’s, as well as of his compositions, would have enhanced 
the value of a pleasant and useful little book. E. B. 


REVIEWS OF MUSIC 


Benjamin, Arthur, Prelude to Holiday : a Rondo for Orchestra. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 
Full Score, 12s. 6d. 

A light-hearted work, skilfully and effectively scored for a normal-sized orchestra. 
The actual material is not striking, but it is so artfully presented that one is not aware of 
its jejuneness until after a first hearing. It is essentially a work thrown off for the needs 
and amusement of the moment : as such it certainly succeeds. E. R. 


Bliss, Arthur, String Quartet. (Novello, London.) Score, 19s. 

There is something curiously opportunist about this uncommonly interesting work. 
It is not just that it was written for Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, who likes string 
quartets and has long shown a practical interest in them : one thinks rather of the way 
of writing here shown by a composer who takes inspiration wherever he may mect it 
and finds significance in all sorts of places. The last thing the listener should expect 
from this work is unity of style, for it jumps about oddly from tonally indeterminate 
passages into definite keys, cach of the four movements ending on a common chord but 
the whole floating very indeterminately in an ambit of Bp major. There are clashing 
polyphonic incidents and grinding discords, while much of the slow movement reminds 
one of Borodin in his most lyrical nocturnal manner. The capricious second movement 
starts a queer scheme of § + § time, but does not keep it up. The finale is in a sort 
of witty divertimento manner that makes one conceive such an impossibility as ‘* modern 
Haydn ". Well, it is all impossible in a way ; but then it is also all fascinating. If there 
is no style, one decides that one can quite well do without it, for two equally valuable 
things take its place quite satisfactorily : individuality and supreme skill. There is also, 
if one may say so, a great deal of beauty. It can be a little too huxuriant at times for the 
taste of a world accustomed to live on bitterness ; but Arthur Bliss shows from the first, 
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in the remarkable introduction to the opening movement, that he can also extract 
truly beautiful invention from discordant harshness, and he thus saves his Quartet from 


the suspicion of being escapist music. E. B. 
Britten, Benjamin, Sinfonia da Requiem, Op. 28. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) Full 
ore, 2158. 


Instead of showing thoughts and emotions forging a technique, this work is a classic 
example of technique forging thoughts and emotions. The result is an uncomfortable 
sensation that the fagade of musical expressiveness that it presents is built up out of 
instrumental resources. One cannot but have unbounded admiration for the latter, but 
one’s interest is exhausted the moment one tries to get beyond it to discover what there 
is of living and vital thought. The material crumbles the moment it leaves the closed 
domain where it was generated, so that to handle it at all one must inhabit the peculiarly 
brilliant mental world that the composer has made his own. This is a limiting rather 
than an expanding experience. A commentary upon the work before its first performance 
in England at this season’s series of Promenade Concerts stated that it is the “ result of 
the composer's intense concentration upon the subject of death ", but this concentration 
seems to have resulted in a series of Dantesque and material images, altogether devoid 
of sublime and exquisite mystery. The three movements are headed * Lacrymosa’, 
* Dies Irae’ and * Requiem Acternam ’, and the orchestral demands are large. ae 


Bush, Alan, Symphony in C, Op. 21. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) Full Score, 42s. 
Precisely what bearing has this Symphony on the composer's remarks that “‘ while 
closely related to the world conditions of the present age, it deals with them in a funda- 
mental way, precluding the mere outbreak of a world war, which is only a surface 
symptom of a deep-rooted contradiction” ? Try as I will, I cannot see that the sub- 
stance of the Symphony, which is, if anything, aloof, has any connection with this vague 
description of the genesis of the work. And why should the outbreak of war “ modify 
[to quote again from the composer's remarks about the work] the plan of an already 
conceived work”? If it does do so, then the work is built upon sand. Either a work is 
the result of deep inner experience of life and music, or it is not: to aver otherwise is 
merely to confuse the issue for the listener. Read purely as music, with no consideration 
for “ deep-rooted contradictions” in world economy, | find this work stimulating 
mentally but arid emotionally. The stuff out of which it is made seems to have been 
generated rather than created. Is it this, perhaps unconscious, feeling that has led the 
composer to “ pep up” this very serious score with an extravagant use of percussion ? 
This is indeed a contradiction expressed in terms of music. Far from making the aloof- 
ness more accessible, it merely accentuates it. The movements are: Prologue ; 
Allegro—Presto ; Lento ; Allegro moderato. E. R. 


Jacobson, Maurice, The Lady of Shalott (Tennyson), for Mixed Choir, Tenor Solo and 
Orchestra (or Strings and Piano). (Curwen, London.) \ ocal Score, 45. 

It is surprising that no musical setting of ‘ The Lady of Shalott ' has so far established 
itself. Both the ballad-like content and the symmetrical shape of the poem call for 
composition and should whet the edge of inspiration. This short choral work, covering 

5 minutes in performance, does for Tennyson what earlier composers seem to have 
ailed to do, though rather late in the day. True, spontaneous inspiration appears at 
first sight the one thing that is missing. One does not come across any inc ident that can 
be called strikingly memorable. Mr. Jacobson’s notions never set us wondering, as do 
those of the great composers, not excluding some who are ae to-day, why this or 
that idea has never been thought of before ; yet he is not so origmal as to write anything 
for which one could find no precedent. But his music has an insinuating quality that is 
very attractive. On first playing through it one wants to turn back again and again to 
see how this or that passage is handled or to make sure of a fascinating turn of phrase, 
patch of harmonic colour or modulation. It is all much more subtle than it looks, and 
the treatment of the words is exemplary in reconciling good declamation with rhythmic 


variety. E. B. 


Lambert, Constant, Dirge from Shakespeare's ‘ Qymbeline’, for Tenor and Baritone Solo, 
Male Voice Chonan aad Strings. (Oxford University Press.) Vocal Score, gd. 

The beauty of this setting is restraint. There is no extravagance, cither of idiom or 
of medium. If a short has to be musically adorned and a choir is enlisted to make 
a part-song of it, there is no point in throwing in a whole orchestra as well; and if the 
poem is so beautiful as to be almost music in itself, any striving after special effects or after 
arresting novelties of style would be monstrous. Mr. Lambert's string accompaniment, 
for which a quartet appears to be sufficient, holds the composition together with a light 
but sensitively woven texture, and the two solo voices are merely strands of paler shades 
drawn in and out of the choral fabric. The music looks extremely tenuous on paper, but 
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it has a character of its own to which relevance of figuration, distinctive harmonic flavour 
and skilful handling of parts all contribute without ever drawing particular attention to 
themselves anywhere. E.B. 


Moeran, E. J., Symphony in G minor. Miniature Score. (Novello, London.) 12s. 6d. 
This Symphony is no longer a novelty and may thus be regarded as past discussion 
as a new publication, but the pocket score now issued (for a rather large pocket, for it 
measures 64 in. by 9 in.) deserves special notice. The publishers enclose a note expressing 
their regret that owing to the shortage of skilled labour and scarcity of first-quality 
per it is not always possible to maintain their normal standard of production. Well, 
it was possible in this case, for the score is beautifully and very clearly printed on paper 
that shows not a trace of deterioration. E. 3. 


Mussorgsky, Pictures from an Exhibition. Orchestrated by Walter Goehr. (Boosey 
& Hawkes, London.) Full Score, 25s. 

This is a tempting suite for the exercise of a composer’s or arranger’s orchestral 
virtuosity. Ravel's version is a classic in its way, and one could legitimately criticize 
another version, brilliant and effective though it may be, as overloading the market with 
spiced goods. Mr. Goehr’s excuse is, however, that the existing versions demand 
orchestral forces which are not easily obtainable, and therefore the work is barred to 
smaller organizations, professional or amateur. The maximum scoring of this version is 
for a medium-sized orchestra with double woodwind. Cues have, in addition, been 
liberally inserted in the parts, so that the work can be played by considerably smaller 
ensembles. The only extravagance is in the percussion, 12 instruments necessitating 
3 players ; but this again can be cut down. The smaller palette used has not, however, 
meant a corresponding toning down of the colour-schemes, and it is a great virtue of the 
new arrangement that the brilliance has been fully kept. Altogether a fine piece of work. 

E. R. 


Poston, Elizabeth, She is all so slight (Richard Aldington). Song for Voice and Piano. 
(Winthrop Rogers, London.) 2s. 

Any voice can tackle this song without transposition : its range is only an octave 
between two E flats. Singers who look for top or bottom notes with which to impress 
their hearers will not take to it, but more discerning artists will see that there is a fine 
dynamic and a still finer harmonic climax at the end. They will also like the composer's 
feeling for natural declamation, even though it rather tends to impede the melodic flow 
and rhythmic urge which, consciously or unconsciously, singers continue to look for in 
the songs that are to hold their affection for all time. In the last resort this is only right 
and natural, though, as in the case of Miss Poston’s new song, which they certainly 
ought to like, it may not be always reasonable. E. B. 


Vaughan Williams, R., English Folk Songs. Suite for Orchestra, transcribed from the 
original Suite for military band by Gordon Jacob. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 
Full Score, tos. 

This is not a new work. The original was written for military band, and the orchestral 
arrangement by Gordon Jacob was published as far back as 1924. This arrangement 
has, however, been available only in the form of a piano-conductor part : therefore this 
full score will be welcome. It is not an important work, musically, but holds pleasant 
and skilful discourse upon such folksongs as ‘ Seventeen come Sunday’, ‘ My bonny 
boy’, &c. Fairly simple and straightforward to play, the work should have a wide 
appeal both for amateur and professional orchestras. E. R. 


(Other reviews of books and music are unavoidably held over.) 
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it has a character of its own to which relevance of figuration, distinctive harmonic flavour 
and skilful handling of parts all contribute without ever drawing particular attention to 
themselves anywhere. E. B. 


Moeran, E. J., Symphony in G minor. Miniature Score. (Novello, London.) 12s. 6d. 
This Symphony is no longer a novelty and may thus be regarded as past discussion 
as a new publication, but the pocket score now issued (for a rather large pocket, for it 
measures 64 in. by 9 in.) deserves special notice. The publishers enclose a note expressing 
their regret that owing to the shortage of skilled labour and scarcity of first-quality 
paper it is not always possible to maintain their normal standard of production. Well, 
it was possible in this case, for the score is beautifully and very clearly printed on paper 
that shows not a trace of deterioration. E. B. 


Mussorgsky, Pictures from an Exhibition. Orchestrated by Walter Goehr. (Boosey 
& Hawkes, London.) Full Score, 25s. 

This is a tempting suite for the exercise of a composer’s or arranger’s orchestral 
virtuosity. Ravel's version is a classic in its way, and one could legitimately criticize 
another version, brilliant and effective though it may be, as overloading the market with 
spiced goods. Mr. Gochr’s excuse is, however, that the existing versions demand 
orchestral forces which are not easily obtainable, and therefore the work is barred to 
smaller organizations, professional or amateur. The maximum scoring of this version is 
for a medium-sized orchestra with double woodwind. Cues have, in addition, been 
liberally inserted in the parts, so that the work can be played by considerably smaller 
ensembles. The only extravagance is in the percussion, 12 instruments necessitating 
3 players ; but this again can be cut down. The smaller palette used has not, however, 
meant a corresponding toning down of the colour-schemes, and it is a great virtue of the 
new arrangement that the brilliance has been fully kept. Altogether a fine piece of work. 

E. R. 
Poston, Elizabeth, She is all so slight (Richard Aldington). Song for Voice and Piano. 
(Winthrop Rogers, London.) 2s. 

Any voice can tackle this song without transposition: its range is only an octave 
between two E flats. Singers who look for top or bottom notes with which to impress 
their hearers will not take to it, but more discerning artists will see that there is a fine 
dynamic and a still finer harmonic climax at the end. They will also like the composer's 
feeling for natural declamation, even though it rather tends to impede the melodic flow 
and rhythmic urge which, consciously or unconsciously, singers continue to look for in 
the songs that are to hold their affection for all time. In the last resort this is only right 
and natural, though, as in the case of Miss Poston’s new song, which they certainly 
ought to like, it may not be always reasonable. E. B. 


Vaughan Williams, R., English Folk Songs. Suite for Orchestra, transcribed from the 
original Suite for military band by Gordon Jacob. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 
i'ull Score, 1os. 

This is not a new work. The original was written for military band, and the orchestral 
arrangement by Gordon Jacob was published as far back as 1924. This arrangement 
has, however, been available only in the form of a piano-conductor part : therefore this 
full score will be welcome. It is not an important work, musically, but holds pleasant 
and skilful discourse upon such folksongs as ‘ Seventeen come Sunday’, ‘ My bonny 
boy’, &c. Fairly simple and straightforward to play, the work should have a wide 
appeal both for amateur and professional orchestras. E. R. 
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